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HEROES OF THE BIBLE 


N ever was such a book as our Bible, about seventy 
books made into one, written by hundreds 
of men through a thousand years. 

It has come through many ages, many hands, and 
many lands, and it has heroes all the way. Strange 
men and stranger heroes we may think them at 
times, but they were not of a world like ours, and 
they moved through their perilous ways with won¬ 
drous courage. 

It may seem strange that with all the stories in 
the world to read we should turn to Joseph and his 
Brethren, but who has told a tale that moves us so 
after four thousand years? Where else is a hero 
like Moses, who went up into the mountain to die ? 
Aaron and Joshua, Jonathan and David, Samuel 
and Solomon, Elijah and Isaiah, Daniel and his 
friends, John the Baptist and the Twelve, Stephen 
the first martyr and that young man looking on at 
his stoning who was to turn the world upside down, 
the violent and aggressive Saul who was to become 
the passionate and loving Paul—were ever such 
heroes as these? 
h.b.—a* 
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We remember the spirit of those who gave us our 
Bible in peril of torture and death, and we may 
think that in this book itself, and in the story of it, 
is that pure gold of courage which is not surpassed 
by any other quality among men. 

Here is a gallant company of those whose names 
live on while nations rise and fall and empires 
crumble into dust. 
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THE NOBLEST OF ALL OUR 
- POSSESSIONS 

r 

1 

) >-j-ihis is the story of a miracle, the story of how the 
A Bible became the greatest of all the books in 
English literature. 

In almost every case in which a book is written, 
in any language, with such charm that it will always 
be read, or be classical, it was written by one man, 
as Shakespeare wrote The Tempest, Milton wrote 
Paradise Lost, and Dante wrote his Divine Comedy; 
but the Bible was not only written at first by many 
men, far separated from each other in time, but it 
was translated into the most beautiful English by 
many men. 

Forty-seven Englishmen working together gave 
the book the English dress which has made it 
essentially an English book. Though they were 
all men of learning, not one of them would be 
mentioned on his own account in any sketch 
of English literature, yet together they wrote the 
book that is the noblest monument of the 
English tongue. How came this wonderful book 
to pass through the minds of these men and to 
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come from their hands the choicest treasure of 
the English language? 

In answering that question we must look first at 
the book itself, its original contents in the lan¬ 
guages in which it was first written. The Bible is a 
supremely great book when put into any language. 
The subjects it presents to us are the greatest conceiv¬ 
able. As no other book in existence attempts to do, it 
tells us of God, the creator of all that is. It reveals 
God as One, eternal, all-powerful, a Spirit, but the 
Father of all, and full of loving-kindness. It 
traces the early history of the world in some degree, 
particularly the small Hebrew branch of the 
human race, which always felt that God was One, 
and that He cared for man. The main subject of 
the Bible, then, is stupendously great. 

But a book might be of highest importance yet 
dull, like the philosophies men build up with infinite 
pains and doubtful understanding. The Bible, 
on the contrary, is wonderfully varied, particularly 
in the Hebrew parts. It is written with attractive 
changes of style, in language a child can under¬ 
stand. About four-fifths of it is narrative, the 
natural form of human intercourse, just telling the 
story of something that happened but telling it so as 
to produce clear pictures, stir warm feelings, and 
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quicken thought. Besides the thread of local and 
family history in narrative, there is much poetry 
rising to the sublimest strains of adoration; there is 
prophecy telling of the highest hopes of men; and 
there are letters. No other book has such a pleas¬ 
ing and important variety expressed in so many ways 
of writing. 

Almost the whole of the Old Testament was 
written in Hebrew, and the New Testament in 
Greek, but not in the pure Greek of the Athenian 
poets. The Roman Empire had swept over Ancient 
Greece, leaving her greatness a memory, and though 
Greek thought and art had conquered the con¬ 
querors, and the Greek language had spread every¬ 
where, the literary purity of the tongue was lost in 
Egypt and the East, where religious thought was 
most active. The Scriptures—both the Old and 
New Testaments—were first translated into various 
Eastern tongues and dialects, and then into Latin, 
the language of the Romans, and it was from Latin 
that both the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the 
Greek of the New Testament were first changed into 
English—a translation from a translation, and not 
from the original. 

But the Bible has this wonderful quality—it can 
be translated easily into any language. Many books 
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cannot be changed from one language into another; 
the talk of simple people in backward lands does 
not include the necessary words or ideas. But the 
Bible in Hebrew is not like that. It deals with 
simple things we can all see and understand, and 
uses them to convey clear thoughts. 

The thought of God, for instance, is vast and 
perplexing, but everyone can understand God as 
Our Father in Heaven, or as pictured in The Lord 
is my Shepherd; I shall not want. That is pure and 
sweet and tender, and it moves our hearts. So, in 
things great and small, the Hebrew tongue speaks 
by clear, definite images, or in language plain as 
can be, even when it is most sublime. It is so from 
the first chapter of Genesis to the last poetical 
pictures in Revelation, from the majestic And God 
said , Let there be light , and there was light to the 
beautiful passage: There shall be no night there; and 
they need no candle , neither light of the sun ; for the Lord 
God giveth them light. 

One of the most striking features of this wonderful 
book is the unity of spirit that pervades it. Written 
by many men, in many ages, in many forms 
(history, drama, song, and oratory), every writer has 
been forgetful of himself as a writer, and eager only 
to set forth some great truth, so that, though each 
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has his own style, he never intrudes his authorship 
as though he were important; and, as one man has 
said, there is a harmony in the Bible as of an 
orchestra where the instruments, though distin¬ 
guishable, are in unison. 

It is strange, too, how this collection of the his¬ 
torical books of a small people, distinguished in 
early times only by the peculiarity of their religion, 
has been preserved while the records of the great 
nations of the East have perished. If a single in¬ 
scribed stone of one of these nations is discovered 
there is great excitement among learned men, but 
“ the little ark of Jewish literature still floats above 
the surges of time.” It is this wonderful book, great 
in subject, simple, clear, lofty in language, varied 
in form, and romantic in its preservation, that has 
been translated into our English Bible. 

From the earliest times of books in England the 
Bible has been translated into the language spoken 
here. Caedmon, our first poet, told Bible stories in 
his verse; and the Venerable Bede, our first notable 
prose writer, hurried to the end of his translation 
of St John before he died. These translations, 
and indeed all others for a thousand years, were 
not made from the Hebrew and Greek, but 
from a Latin translation (known as the Vulgate) 
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by the learned St Jerome, who lived at Bethlehem. 
The year 400 is a central date for his long labours, 
and there is no greater name than his in the 
story of the spread of the Bible throughout the 
world, for his Latin version came into use in 
every Western nation. 

Though there were fragmentary translations into 
Anglo-Saxon and English from Jerome’s Latin 
Vulgate, it was not till about 1380 that the whole 
Bible was changed into our language. This first 
Bible, copied out by hand, was the work of John 
Wycliffe and his friends, the chief of whom were 
Nicholas of Hereford and John Purvey. Their 
English was rather stiff and awkward, but John 
Purvey revised the translation about 1388 and im¬ 
proved it, and, though the copying out of this 
English Bible was bitterly opposed, it rapidly sup¬ 
planted the Bibles in Latin. 

Soon the opposition grew into persecution. John 
Wycliffe had died, but 43 years after his death his 
bones were dug from his grave and burned, and 
the ashes scattered in the river. Nicholas of Here¬ 
ford and John Purvey were both punished. Yet 
there is nothing nobler in English records than the 
words used by John Purvey to describe the right 
spirit for a translator of the Scriptures: 
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the noblest of all our possessions 

He hath need to live a clean life , and be full devout in 
prayers, and have not his wit occupied with worldly things , 
that the Holy Spirit , author of wisdom and knowledge and 
truth , may dress him for his work and suffer him not to err. 
God grant us all grace to know well and keep well Holy 
Writ , and suffer joyfully some pain for it at last. 

Wycliffe’s Bible was not printed till 1850, 466 
years after his death; but the persecution of cruel 
times could not prevent men from copying it, and 
so widely was it circulated that five hundred years 
after its translation more than a hundred written 
copies were known. This Bible, though in English, 
was not the English Bible as we know it. The real 
translator of the Bible who gave our English tongue 
the simplicity and harmony of the Hebrew was born 
just a hundred years after WyclifFe died. He was 
William Tyndale. Gloucestershire bom. Educated 
at Oxford, as John WyclifFe had been, Tyndale 
afterwards went to Cambridge, which was famous 
for its Greek, for the learning of Greece and the 
East had now been unearthed after the dark 
ignorance of the Middle Ages; and it has been said 
that Greece “ woke from sleep with the New Testa¬ 
ment in her hand.” Men could now read Hebrew 
and Greek again, and translate the Bible directly 
from the original. This is what Tyndale did, 
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without leaning either on Jerome’s Latin Vulgate or 
on Wycliffe’s translation of it. And now, too, 
printing was invented. 

For 80 years after Tyndale’s Bible was printed 
men went on changing its wording, here a little 
and there a little, till the final issue in 1611 of 
what is known as the Authorised Version; but the 
main fabric of all the English Bibles which followed 
was Tyndale’s. He it was who put it into English 
which all men could understand, though others 
polished and perfected it. There is more of William 
Tyndale in the Bible than of any other single man. 

Tyndale was one of God’s nobility. At Oxford 
he was “ singularly addicted to the study of the 
Scriptures,” and finally took it as his life’s work to 
translate them so that the humblest could under¬ 
stand them, beginning with the New Testament. 
Said he to a supposedly learned man with whom he 
was arguing: “ If God spare me life, ere many years 
I will cause the boy that driveth the plough to know 
more of the Scriptures than thou dost.” And he did 
it. England, says the historian John Richard Green, 
“ became the people of a book, and that book was the 
Bible.” That was a hundred years after Tyndale, but 
it was he who laid the foundation for a state of things 
which welded the character of the English people. 
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How was he to accomplish his purpose? Natur¬ 
ally, he thought first of the bishops, particularly of 
Tuns tall, Bishop of London, a fine scholar and a 
friend of Erasmus, compiler of the first Greek Testa¬ 
ment. So “ I gat me (he says) to London, for if 
I might come to the Bishop of London’s service, 
thought I, I were happy.” Alas, it could not be. 

“ In London (he continues) I abode almost a 
year, and marked the course of the world, and 
understood at the last not only that there was no 
room in my lord of London’s palace to translate the 
New Testament, but also that there was no place 
to do it in all England.” 

Yet though William Tyndale, intent on his 
noble task, could not get help from the bishop, he 
found a friend. Towards the Temple Bar end of 
Fleet Street, flush with the pavement, stands the 
church of St Dunstan, crowned with a lovely stone 
crown today, for it is not as Tyndale saw it. We 
may like to think, however, that it was here that 
Tyndale received his first friendly aid, so that our 
English Bible may be said to have almost begun in 
Fleet Street, the street between the Gross and the 
Grown. We ought never to pass the church of St 
Dunstan without sparing a thought for William 
Tyndale and Humphrey Monmouth. This last 
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worthy man was an alderman of the City. He shal 
tell the story of how he met Tyndale. 

“ I heard him preach two or three sermons at St 
Dunstan-in-the-West in London,” he says, “ and 
after that I chanced to meet him, and examined 
what living he had. He said he trusted to be with 
my lord of London in his service. Afterwards, 
when his hope failed, he came to me again, and I 
took him into my house for half a year, and there he 
lived like a good priest, and studied most part of 
the day and of the night at his book.” 

This account was written by the good alderman 
from the Tower of London, into which he had been 
cast for showing kindness to the translator of the 
New Testament. 

In the end, there being no place in England for 
Tyndale, he passed over to Hamburg, helped by a 
gift of ten pounds from Humphrey Monmouth, and 
from Hamburg he went to Wittenberg, where 
Luther, the translator of the Bible into German, was 
living. To Wittenberg journeyed scholars from all 
Europe, seeking freedom to translate the Scriptures, 
and than kin g God when they came in sight of the 
place. In such company Tyndale settled at Cologne 
and translated the Bible into English for the 

first time. 
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the noblest of all our possessions 

Tyndale held the opinion that the English lan¬ 
guage, as it is understood by the mass of the people, 
is particularly adapted for expressing the meaning 
of the Scriptures; or, as he said: “The Greek 
tongue agreeth more with the English than with the 
Latin, and the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand 
times more with the English than with the Latin. 
The manner of speaking is both one, so that thou 
needest but to translate it into English word for 
word.” Many others have held the same view, 
and, indeed, feel that the Bible in English has a 
greater beauty than in any other tongue. To this 
work of translation Tyndale was consecrated in 
spirit with the deepest humility. “ I call God to 
witness,” he wrote, “ that I never altered one 
syllable of His Word against my conscience, nor 
would if all that is in earth—honour, pleasures, or 
riches—might be given to me.” 

Yet when the first part of Tyndale’s Bible reached 
England it was prohibited as “ pernicious mer¬ 
chandise,” was publicly burned in St Paul’s 
Churchyard by the very bishop Tyndale had tried 
to serve, and was burned in public at Oxford, too. 
Thomas Garrett, curate of All Hallows, Gheapside, 
and others who helped to circulate it, suffered 
martyrdom on its account, and in October 1536 
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Tyndale himself was hunted and persecuted and 
finally burned at the stake on the Continent, praying 
with his last breath, “ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes! ’ ’ The King was Henry the Eighth. 

That prayer was answered, for in 1537 a transla¬ 
tion of the Bible by Miles Coverdale was published 
in London, “ with the King’s most gracious licence.” 
Afterwards Tunstall himself assisted in bringing 
out an edition, “ at the commandment of the King’s 
Highness,” but it was built up largely on the work 
of Tyndale, whose Bible is now the most treasured 
possession of the library of St Paul’s; there are 
only two copies of it known today. 

When the forty-seven revisers met in the Jerusalem 
Chamber of Westminster Abbey to produce the 
Bible that has replaced all others they “never 
thought to make a new translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one, but to make a good one 
better, or, out of many good ones, one principal 
good one,” and so good was their translation that it 
has not been superseded. 

Their Bible is chiefly Tyndale’s, and it is the book, 
so shaped by study and piety and through suffering, 
which beyond all other books has formed the very 
kernel of our English speech and literature. It is 
the first national classic, the delight of the scholar 
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and the writer, the companion of all in the solemn 
moments of life, the rallying-ground for what is 
noblest in thought and character, the Magna 
Carta of the poor and oppressed. 

To it the greatest writers have come to find the 
words that will express their most exalted inspira¬ 
tions. Milton said that no other songs can be 
compared with the songs of Zion, and no orations 
equal those of the prophets. Wordsworth de¬ 
scribed the Scriptures as the storehouse of the 
imagination. Writers like Bunyan, whom all men 
are bound to read, wrote always in the language of 
the Bible. John Ruskin found in it “ the one 
essential part ” of his education. John Bright, the 
greatest of all English orators, gave the men of his 
day a new idea of the power of language by using 
the simplicity of Bible English; and Professor 
Huxley, not a religious man in the ordinary sense, 
pleading for the use of the Bible in schools, wrote: 
“ Consider the great historical fact that for three 
centuries this book has been woven into the life of 
all that is best and noblest in English history, that 
it has become the national epic of Britain, familiar 
to noble and simple from Land’s End to John o* 
Groat’s House; that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English and abounds in exquisite beauties of 
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a merely literary form; and, finally, that it forbids 
the veriest hind who never left his village to be 
ignorant of the existence of other countries and 
other civilisations, and of a great past, stretching 
back to the farthest limits of the oldest nations 
of the world.” 

Because of the subjects it brings before us—the 
sublimest that can occupy the thoughts of men; 
because of the wonderful variety of life and character 
it discloses; because of the natural interest of its 
stories, the simplicity and nobility of spirit in which 
it is conceived, and the tenderness and beauty of 
its language, giving a voice to the deepest feelings 
of the human heart, the Bible must ever remain 
the greatest of our English books and the noblest 
treasure of our lander 
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THE DREAMER AT PHARAOH'S 

COURT 


J oseph was one of the two sons of Rachel, whose 
love story is one of the shortest and sweetest 
in the world: 

Jacob loved Rachel and said to her father, I will serve 
thee seven years for Rachel thy youngest daughter. 

Laban said, It is better that I give her to thee than to 
another man ; abide with me. 

And Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her. 

Rachel was the second wife of Jacob, and her two 
sons were Joseph and Benjamin. Joseph is 17 when 

we meet him, and there are ten other brothers 

besides Benjamin, all the children of Jacob’s first 

wife. Joseph was therefore the great-grandson of 

Abraham, to whom the great Jewish race traces 

its beginning, about 4000 years ago. He was a 

wandering sheik who had left the great city of Ur 

in Chaldea and his story leads us on to that of his 

modest son Isaac and his astute grandson Jacob, 

from whom springs the wonderful story of Joseph 
and his Brethren. 
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Joseph’s father Jacob was a prosperous but not 
a strong-minded man. He had a pious strain 
in his nature and was much respected, but he 
lacked common sense in bringing up his big family 
of sons. It was not a happy family, and Joseph 
was in trouble with it because he was his father’s 
favourite son. 

It is quite plain that he was a remarkable boy, on 
the way to becoming a remarkable man, while he 
lived in the family circle. Imaginative, thoughtful, 
candidly straightforward, he was somewhat child¬ 
ishly simple too. His active brain gave him visions 
of a greater future and he babbled freely of things 
he imagined would come. In him glowed a spark 
of genius without experience to protect it. 

His half-brothers, some much older than he, were 
commonplace men busy with the responsible work 
of tending numerous flocks and herds (cattle, sheep, 
horses, asses, and camels) which grazed over wide 
tracts of the plains and hills of Palestine and were 
the wealth of the family. Jacob should have 
guarded himself against treating Joseph as his 
favourite son, but he took the course of bringing him 
up as the gentleman of the family in the midst of 
brothers who were hard-working farmers. 

He gave him a coat of many colours, a thing 
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THE DREAMER AT PHARAOH’S COURT 

which must have disturbed the ten half-brothers, 
who pondered over it. 

Jacob made Hebron, in the south of Canaan, the 
family headquarters, and there he lived while his 
sons were pasturing their flocks and herds near 
Shechem in the middle of the land. Then it oc¬ 
curred to him to send young Joseph, in his fine 
attire, to report on what his brothers were doing, 
the worst arrangement he could have made. 
Joseph could not find his brethren at Shechem, but 
met a talkative native who had chanced to hear 
them discussing their route and deciding to go north 
to Dothan. There Joseph followed and overtook 
them. When he was still far away they saw and 
recognised him, and the sight of his coloured coat 
stirred afresh their bitter resentment. “ Behold, this 
dreamer cometh! ” they said, and scornfully and 
hastily they devised a plot against him^' 

They were far from home; he was in their hands; 
and a bloodstained coat would be evidence enough 
to convince Jacob that his wandering son had been 
slain by wild beasts. This savage suggestion of 
the younger men was objected to by Reuben, the 
oldest brother, who asked that Joseph should be 
dropped into a deep pit instead of being killed. 
Judah, the most vigorous man of the family, sup- 
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ported this proposal, and it was carried out. 
Joseph was dropped into the pit without his trouble¬ 
some garment, and then his brothers calmly sat 
down to eat, while Reuben moved away from them. 

As they ate and talked a caravan approached, 
carrying spices towards Egypt, and Judah suggested 
that they might avoid bloodshed and make a profit 
by selling their brother as a slave to the spice 
merchants. This was so promptly done that when 
Reuben returned Joseph had disappeared with the 
caravan, sold into slavery. What will become of 
me? cried Reuben on discovering what had been 
done; it would fall upon him to tell their father 
Jacob, and in his bitterness, though he had not been 
party to the sale of Joseph, he fell in with the trick of 
drenching the coat with goat’s blood, saying it had 
been found, and asking their father if he could 
identify it as Joseph’s coat. Jacob was incon¬ 
solable, mourning for his son as dead, and he now 
centred his affection the more on Joseph’s younger 
brother Benjamin, and the ten guilty brethren went 
on their way, cloaking a guilty secret. 

We know nothing of the thoughts of the victim 
of these terrible wrongs as he, a slave, accompanied 
the caravan to Egypt, but long afterwards he 
revealed the faith that sustained him then. He 
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THE DREAMER AT PHARAOH’S COURT 

had a firm belief, he said, that his sufferings were 
ordained by God to bring blessings on those who 
were wronging him so deeply. 

Young, handsome, intelligent, and honest, he had 
the natural power of winning the confidence of 
other men, though the jealousy of his brothers had 
resisted it. His owners, on reaching Egypt, sold 
him to the governor of the Egyptian prison, Poti- 
phar, and soon he proved himself so trustworthy 
that he became Potiphar’s household steward. 

Potiphar’s wife tried to tempt him to be un faith- 
fil l to his mast er a nwn sense of what is 
right, and when he refused she falsely accused him, 
and he was cast into the prison of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. So the slave Joseph was brought into 
touch with the great Pharaoh himself. 

The gaoler of the royal prison quickly realised 
that Joseph was a remarkable man, honest, loyal, 
and wise, and gave him control over all the other 
prisoners. Among these were two officials of the 
royal household, Pharaoh’s cupbearer and baker, 
who were suspected of unfaithfulness to the king. 
In those days dreams were believed to be very 
important. Joseph himself had been influenced 
in his boyhood by his belief in them, and when the 
imprisoned cupbearer and baker were made anxious 
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by their dreams Joseph foretold what would happen 
to them in the future, and what he told them proved 
true—the cupbearer returned to the king’s service 
and the baker was hanged. Joseph had told his 
own story to the cupbearer and satisfied him of 
his innocence, in the hope that the injustice would 
be mentioned to Pharaoh and he would be released. 
But the ungrateful man forgot Joseph. 

Two years passed and then Pharaoh himself had 
perplexing dreams to which none of his advisers 
could give a meaning. Suddenly the cupbearer 
remembered the slave of the prison who had read 
his own future aright, and by Pharaoh’s command 
Joseph was brought from the prison to the royal 
presence, and all his ill-fortune was ended. 

His.interpretation of Pharaoh’s harassing dreams 
was that terrible periods of famine would afflict 
Egypt, but that before that time there would be 
abundant harvests, and he warned the king that 
great stores of grain must be preserved from the 
years of fertility to feed the people during the years 
of famine. But who could grapple with this great 
task? There, as always, Joseph impressed others as 
a man shrewd in judgment and strong in purpose, 
and there was general applause when Pharaoh 
appointed him to carry out the great scheme he had 
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warned them was necessary. He became the 
Prime Minister of Egypt, next in power and dignity 
to Pharaoh himself, and he played his part with 
complete success. 

The years of plenty and the years of famine came 
as Joseph had foreseen, and by his wise plan of 
storing corn in great barns Egypt was saved from 
the starvation which fell on the surrounding lands. 
Canaan, where Jacob and his eleven sons were 
still living, was in the famine belt, and presendy the 
ten guilty brothers were driving a string of ten 
donkeys across the desert to Egypt, where they had 
heard that corn could be bought. Young Benjamin 
was left at home with his father. 


When they reached Egypt the Hebrew shepherds 
had as foreigners to face the great organiser of 
the com market, and make good, through an 
interpreter, their right to buy Egyptian corn. 


They had not the least idea, of course, that this 
fine man in the prime of life, stately and command¬ 
ing and speaking to them in the Egyptian language 
and asking where they came from, was their brother 
Joseph; but Joseph knew them in a moment. 
Bowing low, they told him who they were, and 
when he sharply accused them of being spies they 
replied, No, my lord, your S erv»/^ 
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brothers, sons of one man in the land of Canaan. 
The youngest is at present with our father, and there 
is one gone.” 

At once his thoughts flashed back to little Benja¬ 
min, the playfellow of his boyhood, and a great 
desire to see him again came upon him. He 
worked out in his mind a plan for dealing with these 
half-brothers. He demanded they should prove the 
truth of what they were saying by sending one of 
their number and fetching Benjamin, and he de¬ 
tained them three days in custody to think it over. 
When he met them on the third day he changed his 
demand. He told them they should have the com, 
but they must leave one of their number behind 
as a surety that they would bring their youngest 
brother with them when they came again. This 
set them all talking together in their own language, 
unaware that they were understood, and Joseph 
heard them attributing this trouble to their guilty 
treatment of their brother Joseph “ in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul when he besought us and we 
would not hear.” All this so touched Joseph that 
he walked away from them to hide his own 
emotion. When he returned he selected Simeon 
to stay as a hostage, and then he privately ordered 
that their asses should be loaded with corn, and the 
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money they had paid should be put in the sacks, 
with provisions for the homeward journey. It was 
not dll they halted for the night that the brothers 
discovered the return of their money, and as they 
could not understand it they were afraid. 

When they reached home the worries of the 
brothers were increased by their father s querulous 
attitude. He blamed them for giving any informa¬ 
tion about the family, blankly refused to allow 
Benjamin to go to Egypt, and attributed all his 
troubles to his sons. “ Me ye have bereaved of my 
children. Joseph is not; Simeon is not; ye will take 
Benjamin away. If mischief befall him by the way 
ye will bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” But, the famine continuing, he was at last 
obliged to give way, and the ten brothers departed 
with double the amount of money in their luggage, 
and a present of balsam, honey, resin, fragrant gum, 
pistachio nuts, and almonds for the Egyptian lord. 

On hearing of their arrival Joseph ordered his 
steward to prepare a feast. Before they saw Joseph 
they explained to the steward that they had again 
brought the money for their last purchase of corn, 
but he told them not to trouble about that, for he 
already had had their money. Then he brought 
Simeon to join them. When Joseph appeared he 
h.b.—b 33 
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inquired how they were and whether their father 
was still alive; and then, seeing Benjamin, he 
greeted him with “ God be gracious unto thee, my 
son, 55 and hastily left them for a litde while to regain 
command of himself before he ordered the meal to be 
served. The brothers noticed to their astonishment 
that they were being served in the order of their 
ages, but that the youngest of them was receiving 
special attention. Joseph, however, sat by himself, 
and the Egyptians present sat apart as the customs 
of the country required. Before the feast was over 
the brethren felt more at ease and merriment reigned. 

In the meantime Joseph ordered his steward to 
fill the sacks with corn, replace the money that had 
been brought, and to put his own silver drinking cup 
in Benjamin’s sack. At dawn they were outside the 
city on their homeward journey when they were 
overtaken by the steward, who alarmed them 
greatly by charging them with stealing Joseph’s 
silver cup! The steward demanded the return of 
whichever of the brothers was guilty, and when the 
sacks were searched, and the cup found in Benja¬ 
min’s, they all hastily returned to Joseph’s house to 
protest their innocence and to plead against 
Benjamin being left behind. 

As usual, it was Judah who became their spokes- 
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man. “Oh my lord,” said he, “let your servant 
say one word to my lord. My lord asked his 
servants, Have you a father or a brother, and we 
told you we have a father, an old man, and a child 
of his old age whose only brother is dead. He is 
the only son of his mother, and his father loves him. 
You said to your servants, Bring him, that I may look 
at him. Now, if I go to my father without the boy, 
when his father sees there is no boy he will die, for 
his soul is bound up in the lad. And I became 
surety for the boy to my father. Let your servant 
remain instead of the boy as a slave to my lord 
and let the boy return with his brothers. How can 
I go to my father without him? Never may I 
witness the woe that would overcome my father.” 

From the first Joseph’s strongest impulse, after 
he met his brothers at the corn-stores, was to secure 
the companionship of his youngest brother, but he 
had longed to see his father too. He had fed the 
brothers without cost to themselves, and had put 
them through tests which disclosed their repentance 
for their treatment of him long ago; he had dis¬ 
covered their loyalty to his father and their care 
for Benjamin; and now Judah’s pathetic appeal 

broke down the reserve behind which he had 
shielded his emotion. 
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Suddenly he ordered all the Egyptians to leave 
them, and then, calling the Hebrew shepherds 
to come near him,'“ there stood no man with him 
while Joseph made himself known to his brethren.” 

His first words, “ I am Joseph. Is my father still 
alive?” so paralysed them with amazement that 
they could not answer him, and he had to repeat, 
“ I am your brother Joseph whom you sold into 
Egypt.” Then, with a splendid generosity, he tried 
to overcome their agitation and fears by saying, 
“ Do not be vexed with yourselves that you sold 
me here, for it was God who sent me before you to 
be a preserver of life, and God has made me 
Pharaoh’s Prime Minister. Hasten back to my 
father and give him this message from me: Come 
to me, your sons and your grandsons and all you 
possess, and I will provide for you. You can see 
for yourselves, my brother Benjamin can see for 
himself, that it is I who am speaking to you.” Then 
he fell on the neck of his brother Benjamin and 
wept, and Benjamin wept, and he kissed all his 
brothers, and wept as he embraced them, and after 
that his brothers talked with him. 

In the meantime news of these sensational 
happenings in Joseph’s house reached his Egyptian 
household and spread even to Pharaoh, and he and 
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his courtiers joined in the rejoicings, and Pharaoh 
sanctioned all that Joseph had planned, and pro¬ 
vided the wagons for bringing all the family into 
Egypt. When the brothers reached their home in 
Canaan Jacob could not be made to believe the 
wonderful news till he saw the wagons Pharaoh 
had sent; then his spirits revived and he exclaimed, 
“ It is enough; Joseph my son is still alive; I will go 
and see him before I die.” 

The removal into Egypt of old and young and all 
their belongings was safely made; there were seventy 
in all who went down. 

Joseph made ready his chariot and went to meet 
his father on the way; it was a pathetic sight, and 
Joseph fell on Jacob’s neck and wept a good while. 
“ Now let me die,” said the old father, “ since I 
have seen thy face.” 

But Joseph took them all to Pharaoh and intro¬ 
duced them to him, and Jacob and his little host 
were all made welcome at Pharaoh’s court. Jacob, 
we are told, claimed the privilege of old age and 
gave Pharaoh his blessing. The little Hebrew 
community settled together in the land of Goshen, 
a rich part of Egypt, and all through the lifetime 
of Joseph they prospered. Then, after living 
seventeen years in Egypt, Jacob died, and was 
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buried with his fathers, and when the days of 
mourning were passed Joseph went up to the land 
of his fathers, and with him went all the servants 
of Pharaoh with both chariots and horsemen, a very 
great company, and they buried Jacob in the cave 
of a field. 

Now, the minds of Joseph’s brethren were seized 
with fear that Joseph would remember the evil they 
had done, and they approached him, pleading for 
forgiveness; but Joseph wept when they spake to 
him, and said, “ Fear not. As for you, ye thought 
evil against me, but God made it into good, to save 
much people. Therefore fear ye not; I will nourish 
you and your little ones.” 

And so they lived on in the land of Egypt, and 
Joseph died and was embalmed. His seed grew 
fruitful and multiplied abundantly, so that the land 
was filled with them. But in the end there arose a 
new king over Egypt who knew not Joseph, and the 
children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were thrown 
into slavery until there rose up Moses, to lead them 
out of Egypt into the Promised Land. 
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HEALTH 

T he first great statesman of the Bible is Moses, and 
though he lived 4000 years ago he still stands 
in fame as one of the greatest leaders of a people 
the world has ever seen. 

He was the first great Minister of Health we know, 
and one of the first immortal orators. His speeches 
have worked their way into our common tongue; 
we feel even now, as we read them, that we are 
listening to Moses with the Jordan flowing at our 
feet. Did ever a leader speak to his people so? 

The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from afar , 
from the end of the earth , as swift as the eagle flieth ; a 
nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand , a nation of 
fierce countenance , which shall not regard the old , nor shew 
favour to the young ., and shall eat the fruit of thy cattle , and 
the fruit of thy land , until thou be destroyed. Te shall be 
left f ew in number whereas ye were as the stars of heaven 
for multitude , because thou wouldst not obey the voice of 
the Lord thy God. 

In the morning they should say, Would God it 
were even! and at even they should say, Would God 
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it were morning! and they should be sold to their 
enemies for bondmen. And yet, if they would 
choose aright, every place their feet should tread 
should be theirs, even to the utmost seas should 
their coasts be. He had set before them life and 
death, blessing and cursing, and if they would choose 
the Lord their God, to do all His commandments, 
they should be set high above all nations of the earth. 
Only let them be strong and of good courage. 

So spake Moses to the children of Israel. Mar¬ 
vellous is this Lawgiver and Prophet, standing 
on the threshold of their religion to Christian and 
to Jew. To the Jews he is the human instrument 
in the creation of their nation, taught by God 
to be the leader of His chosen people, and com¬ 
municating to it the laws by which it was to be 
governed. To Christians he is the Deliverer of his 
people from the slavery of sin: he is their guide and 
leader, viewing in spirit the Promised Land to which 
he pointed the way but which he did not enter. 

The Hebrew family of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, introduced into Egypt by Joseph, had multi¬ 
plied and increased till the Patriarchal descendants 
had become an innumerable host. The seed of 
Abraham was a pastoral alien race settled in a 
rich country, an unorganised tribe among the more 
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civilised Egyptians, who had come to regard their 
numbers as a source of danger. 

The Children of Israel were employed to build 
temples and tombs by hard and exacting task¬ 
masters. Pharaoh commanded that the male 
Hebrew children should be put to death at birth, 
an edict meant to limit the threat of numbers. 
Hence the story of the woman of the tribe of Levi, 
who hid her firstborn son Moses in an ark of bul¬ 
rushes among the reeds by the waters of the Nile, 
and the sequel of his discovery there by the daugh¬ 
ter of Pharaoh. The princess adopted the found¬ 
ling and had him taught all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, yet, despite his education and his sur¬ 
roundings, he remained a Hebrew, and his feelings 
for his own people led him to strike a fatal blow at 
the Egyptian overseer who was maltreating one 
of them. 


He received small thanks from those with whom 
he had so rashly betrayed his sympathy, and who 
feared that they would be made the sufferers for his 


act, which might be pardoned to a young Egyptian 
noble but never to an Israelite. Thus it was that 
Moses found it prudent to fly into the land of Midian. 

. There he married one of the daughters of Jethro, a. 
priest, and kept his father-in-law’s flock for forty years. 


h.b.—b 
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Then the summons came, by the side of the burn¬ 
ing bush on Mount Horeb, when God called him, 
told him of the Promised Land to which he would 
bring Israel, and gave him the mission to deliver his 
people from the Egyptians. To the appointed 
leader God revealed the mystic name by which He 
was to be known to the Children of Israel: I AM, 
“ I Am hath sent me to you.” 

Doubtful of his own capacity, God’s ambassador 
was met on his return to Egypt by his brother Aaron, 
a man eloquent and persuasive of speech, who was 
to be his right-hand man until his death. Power 
and authority seem to clothe Moses, after his return 
from the mountain, with a miraculous suddenness. 
It was he who confronted Pharaoh with the threat 
and consequence of the Ten Plagues descending on 
Egypt. He, the fugitive into Midian, was now the 
spokesman of the downtrodden, with no hint in his 
demeanour of any faltering or weakness. Before 
the Israelites left Egypt the Passover, the first sym¬ 
bol of their ordained religion and their new unity, 
was ordained among them. 

Every stage of the loosening of the bondage and 
the exodus from Egypt was marked by some new 
token of authority divinely conferred on Moses the 
Deliverer. At the passage of the Red Sea the 
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waters rose up, as if he had commanded them, to 
overwhelm the pursuing host of Pharaoh. In the 
wilderness, when the tried and dispirited people 
who had lived so long in well-fed slavery complained 
of their fare, he fed them with quail and manna. 

Moses led them across the Sinai peninsula to 
Mount Sinai, and there the nomads were met by 
Jethro, who brought with him Zipporah, the wife 
of Moses, and his two sons. There are many very 
human traits in this stern unbending Messenger of 
God, but we are told very little of the personal 
character of Moses, and the Bible narrative, after 
telling us of the reunion of Moses with his family, 
goes on to tell us of the remarkable way in which 
he became the Lawgiver to his people. The 
circumstances in which he was invested with that 
supreme authority are of immense significance in 
the history of the Jews. He disappeared in the 
clouds of Mount Sinai, there to commune with 
God and to receive the inspiration of the Ten 
Commandments and the Law. The Command¬ 
ments are of extreme simplicity; the directions laid 
down in the Law are the foundation of the compli¬ 
cated Jewish ritual which has remained in unaltered 
sanctity for 4000 years. When Moses reappeared 
from his seclusion in the sacred mountain he bore 
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the Ten Commandments with him engraved on 
tablets of stone. 

Even so the Laws of Hammurabi, who lived in 
the time of Abraham, were engraved, but the 
Babylonian king’s laws were civil, the laws of Moses 
were Divine. The sole and single Divinity of the 
God of the Jews, the One God, is insisted on. 
Moses the Lawgiver was careful to emphasise their 
importance by the prophetic utterance, for which 
the God he served and proclaimed had given him 
authority, that He would be the God of Israel only 
if they were faithful and kept the Commandments. 

Moses knew enough of the wayward tribes he led 
to recognise the need of threat as well as persuasion. 
Even as he returned to them with the Tables of 
Stone he found that in his absence they had made for 
themselves a Golden Calf and were worshipping 
this image. He cast on the ground the Tables of 
Stone whereon were written the words of God, so 
that they were shattered. It was no act of furious 
anger. It was a terrible sign that the Covenant 
with God had been broken. It was easy for him 
then to break their golden image in pieces. 

His authority over them was thereafter re¬ 
established and complete. They remained at 
Sinai, and during that time the Jewish religion was 
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firmly established, its Code begun. Moses as Pro¬ 
phet communing with God gave to the Jews their 
Tabernacle, and consecrated it. Priestly law was 
ordained, and the first indications of Jewry as a 
nation appeared when a plan of encampment was 
schemed for the Levites and the other tribes. 
Moses appointed Joshua to be General of the 
Israelite armies and his chief Minister, and in the 
choice he revealed yet another of his tremendous 
qualities, that of being a judge of men, and one who 
knew when and where to delegate authority. 

i 

With a new organisation of the people he led 
them from Sinai to Kadesh, from where he sent 
out spies to Canaan. They brought tidings of a 
land flowing with milk and honey, but also of cities 
walled and very great, so that the Israelites, more 
faint-hearted than their leader, refused to go for¬ 
ward and were condemned to stay in the wilderness 
till that generation should have passed away. It 
was a new and less timid. generation that Moses 
led onward. 

They came to the territory of Edom, or Esau, 
but were refused passage; so they passed on to 
Mount Hor, where Aaron died, and then through 
the land of Moab. Sihon, King of the Amorites, 
refusing leave to pass, was conquered by Moses, 
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who gave his land to the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and Manasseh. 

The long sojourn in the wilderness had welded the 
Israelites into the weapon fit for Joshua to wield, and 
these nomads were Ironsides in his hands. 

Following these conquests is the story of Balak, 
King of the Moabites, and Balaam, the seer, told 
so dramatically in words that might have been 
dictated by Moses himself. When Balaam, refusing 
to curse, turns to blessing, saying “ How goodly are 
they tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel,” 
the words are those of him who has loved and led 
the people. When all these things were accom¬ 
plished the Deliverer, the Lawgiver, the Leader, 
learned that he would not be permitted to go with 
them across the Jordan, but would die on its 
eastern side. 

He assembled the people and delivered to them 
the message of farewell, which is the Book of 
Deuteronomy. He declared the Law once more and 
emphasised its most important points. 

In that great code of laws and regulations 
governing the most minute circumstances of the 
daily life of the people, we see the most remarkable 
aspect of Moses the Lawgiver. The decrees he laid 
down were given the sanctity and authority of 
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divine command, comprising the food, the domestic 
hygiene, and the daily habits of a people. The 
best token of their value and importance is that all 
these thousands of years afterwards they are 
rigorously observed by Jewish people in all parts of 

the world. 

Being over ioo years old, Moses withdrew from 
his people and went up into Mount Nebo, to the 
top of Mount Pisgah against Jericho, and there was 
spread out before him all the land of his dreams, the 
land to which he had been marching forty years. 
He looked out upon the Promised Land but was not 
to enter, for he died as he brought his people to 
their journey’s end, and was buried in a valley 
that no man knoweth to this day. The children of 
Israel wept for him in the plains of Moab for thirty 
days, and in all the long story of Israel there arose 
no prophet like unto him. 
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I t was to Joshua that the Word of the Lord came 
on the death of Moses, saying, As I was to 
Moses, so I will be with thee; I will not fail thee nor 
forsake thee. Be strong, and of a good courage. 

A mighty man before the Lord, it was Joshua 
whom Moses sent out to fight with the Amalekites 
in the battle where Amalek went down to defeat 
while Moses, Aaron, and Hur watched the fight 
from the top of the hill: 

It came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, 
that Israel prevailed; and when he let down his 
hand Amalek prevailed. And Aaron and Hur 
stayed up his hands, the one on the one side and the 
> other on the other side, and his hands were steady 
until the going down of the sun. 

So this servant of Moses enters into the Bible 
story. A man to whom honour and responsibility 
were early given, a guardian of the Tabernacle, a 
defendant of his master when in the wilderness the 
people murmured against him, he was one of those 
whom Moses chose to go forward and spy out the 
Promised Land. 
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Of those whom Moses sent into Canaan there 
were some who brought back word that the land 
flowed with milk and honey; but the timorous 
among them spoke with bated breath of the 
Amalekites and Hittites and Amorites, and the 
Canaanites that dwelt by the sea, and the giants, 
the sons of Anak, by the side of whom the Israelites 
were as grasshoppers. Joshua and Caleb alone 
spoke as men who feared not, saying that the Lord 
would bring His chosen people into this land and 
give it to them, and, as for those mighty people, 
they were as bread for God’s chosen. Already their 
defence was departed from them, for the Lord was 
with His people. 

Therefore, said Joshua, Fear them not. He 
risked his life by the boldness of his words, for the 
stiff-necked generation would have stoned him; but 
because of the unbelief of the c ongrega t ion of the 
Israelites it was ordained that Joshua and Caleb 
alone should enter, after forty years of wandering 
in the wilderness, into that land of Canaan offered 
to them for their inheritance. 

Thus for 38 years no mention is again made 
of the young leader chosen by Moses, who had 
spoken words of belief and hope in the face of sus¬ 
picion and doubt. He sinks back into the multi- 
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tudes of the tribes of Israel who wandered as 
nomads in the deserts about the Holy Land, some¬ 
times, we may suppose, gaining a footing there, and 
sometimes cast out again. It is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that, when at last they left the wilderness 
behind them and found a triumphant way into their 
inheritance, it was not by a single victory on a 
comprehensive scale, but in waves of conquest 
and immigration. 

By whatever route they arrived at their goal, it 
was Joshua who led them. 

It was Moses who, learning of his own approach¬ 
ing death, appointed his servant Joshua his succes¬ 
sor. He was the chosen of God, the man filled with 
the spirit of wisdom. He had been lieutenant and 
minister of Moses in the desert wanderings; he was 
to be captain of the hosts of Israel, their leader in 
many battles, planter of their tribal homes, organiser 
and shaper of the new national life that founded 
itself in the settled places they could call their own. 
His was to be the twofold mission of the conquest 
of the Promised Land and its division among the 
tribes. The hand of God was with him, parting the 
waters of the flooded Jordan while the priests crossed 
with the Ark of the Covenant, and throwing down 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpet. 
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Is there anywhere a more striking story more 
dramatically told than that of the Fall of Jericho? 
There was the compassing of the city once daily 
for seven days and its compassing on the seventh 
day seven times: 

And it came to pass at the seventh time, when the 
priests blew with die trumpets, Joshua said unto the 
people, Shout, for the Lord hath given you the city. 

So the people shouted when the priests blew with 
the trumpets with a great shout, and the wall fell 
down flat so that the people went up into the city, 
every man straight before him, and they took the 
city. And they burnt the city with fire, and all 
that was therein, only the silver and the gold and 
the vessels of brass and of iron they put into the 
treasury of the House of the Lord. 

The people of Jericho perished utterly, save only 
the woman Rahab, who had sheltered the spies 
of Joshua and about whom many a legend after¬ 
wards was told, though surely none could be so 
vivid as the story of the way she hid the spies 
under the bundles of flax on the flat roof of her 
house by the city wall. 

It is not a little singular that in our own times excava¬ 
tions made about Jericho have confirmed the story of the 
collapse of the walls. 

The story of this great leader’s penetration into 
Palestine is like a picture gallery of magnificent 
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episodes of war and strategy. It is, in fact, the tale 
of the invasion of a nomadic people, strengthened 
and hardened by their long sojourn in desert 
places, directed against the tribes of pastoral and 
settled men, not unwarlike but of far softer fibre. 
To those who took part in this invasion, and those 
who read of it, their progress and victories seemed 
as miracles. 

At last, old and stricken in years, Joshua assembled 
the chiefs and elders, exhorting them to have no 
fellowship with the peoples they had supplanted. 
Herein we may see one of the great ideas of Judaism. 
The assembly of the clans was in the fairest spot in 
the Holy Land, the Vale of Shechem. North and 
south are the high ranges of Ebal and Gerizim, 
between them the narrow valley, sometimes only a 
few hundred feet in width, green with olives and 
intersected everywhere with running streams. 
Today a white town nestles in the verdure 
and is called Nablous. It stands where once 
stood Shechem. 

Here Abraham halted when, with his flocks and 
herds, he came from Ur of the Chaldees. Under 
one of the oaks he built the first altar to God the 
land had known. It was a place of holiness long 
after Joshua had passed away. Here by the edge 
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of a well Christ sat and talked with the woman of 
Samaria and gazed out on the plain of waving corn 
beyond. 


This is the hallowed spot where Joshua gathered 
the people to hear the last utterance of one whose 
days on Earth were running out. He spoke from 
the commanding eminence which looks on the 
clearness of the earthly past and the dimness of the 
heavenly future with the wisdom of experience and 
the awe of coming death. He looked back on about 


80 years of active public life, half spent in the desert 
and half in ruling Israel. 

He stood among the people, a pionumenta f rel-rr. 
of times pushed back by a stirring century of change 
into remote history, one who had toiled in Egyptian 
quarries, had crossed the sand of the Red Sea, had 
shrunk from the thunders of Sinai. Only one white- 
haired elder could remember the time when he was 


WV 


not a leader and a prince, and in every point of his 
historic life (the fight with the Amalekites, the 
adventures of the spies, the besieging of Jericho, 
the Battle of Ajalon) he had stood before them as 
the Lord’s captain. He asserted in all his deeds the 


supremacy of Israel’s unseen God, guiding all the 
love and loyalty of the people for himself into the 
channel of piety and devotion to the Most High. 
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He met with his reward, the highest that life can 
yield, for he turned many to righteousness. Through¬ 
out his reign we hear of no idolatry, no alliance with 
the heathen, no counterfeit priesthoods, none of those 
transgressions which so often challenged divine 
vengeance in the long history of the race. His 
personal example and authority had held the tribes 
of Sinai unbroken, had encouraged worship and 
religion. Now that his days were over, and he felt 
life ebbing from him, his last thoughts were for the 
continuance of that God-fearing life he had main¬ 
tained among them so long. So Joshua made a 
covenant with the people that day and set them a 
statute and an ordinance in the fruitful valley. He 
took a great stone and set it up under an oak, saying 
unto the people: 

Behold this stone shall be a witness unto us , for it hath 
heard all the words of the Lord which He spake unto us : 
it shall be therefore a witness unto you , lest ye deny 
your God. 

A witness the stone long remained. So long as 
the elders who had sworn to that covenant re¬ 
mained, Israel served the Lord. Long afterwards 
the oak and the pillar at Shechem formed a 
national monument, still speaking to a far-off 
generation of what the stone had seen and heard. 
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It had seen this great leader smite all the country 
of the hills until the land rested from war; and now 
it had seen, a long time after the Lord had given 
rest unto Israel from all their enemies about, that 
Joshua waxed old and stricken, and it had heard 
him say unto the people: 

I am old and stricken in age. Ye have seen all that the 
Lord your God hath done unto all these nations because of 
you. The Lord hath driven out from before you great 
nations and strong; no man hath been able to stand 
before you unto this day , for the Lord your God, he it is 
that fighteth for you. Take good heed, therefore , that ye 
love the Lord your God. 

Behold this day I am going the way of all the Earthy and 
ye know in all your hearts and in all your souls that not 
one thing hath failed of all the good things which the Lord 
your God spake concerning you ; all are come to pass 
unto you , and not one thing hath failed. 

N0Wy therefore, fear the Lord and serve Him in sincerity 
and in truth. Choose you this day whom ye will serve ; 
but as for me and my house we will serve the Lord. 

So Joshua passed into his inheritance, and his 
people buried him in Mount Ephraim. 
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B etween Israel and all other nations there had 
always been one striking difference. Other 
nations had a king to look up to and serve, a figure¬ 
head, a leader in battle, a governor in time of peace, 
one they were ready to serve and for whom they 
were willing to die. But Israel had no king. 

It was their proud boast that they served only the 
Eternal, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
So great had been their devotion to this Eternal 
Power, so wonderful their adoration, that they had 
had no need for a human king; their God had been 
all in all to them, and him only had they served. 

But a great change was to be made, and Samuel 
was to make it, against his will. 

The High Priest in those days was Eli, who sat on 
a throne in the gateway of the Tabernacle and saw 
the people come to worship on feast days. One day 
a woman whose name was Hannah came to pray 
that she might have a son. Her prayer was 
answered, and when she came again to the Taber¬ 
nacle she brought her child with her. She had 
called him Samuel, and because he was an answer 
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to her prayer she wished to give him to the Temple 
and to the service of God. 

Sad indeed she must have been to turn away 
from the Tabernacle and leave her child, but she 
was glad and proud that he was to minister before 
the Ark of God, and to grow up in that solemn place. 

The little friend of Eli, Samuel’s greatest joy was 
to take part in the services and wait on the High 
Priest; and so faithful was he in all his duties, and 
so devoted to Eli, that he was more a son to the High 
Priest than his own sons, all of whom made Eli 
sorrowful by their evil ways. 

One night a strange thing happened to Samuel. 
He had been asleep for hours when he awoke, 
thinking Eli called him. Running to the old man 
he said, “ Here am I,” but Eli said, “ I did not call.” 

So Samuel went back to bed, but a second and a 
third time he heard his name, and then the High 
Priest knew there was some mystery, and, believing 
that God was calling the child, he said, " Lie down, 
and if you hear the voice again, say, Speak , Lord; for 
thy servant heareth, 

Samuel did as Eli said, and presently heard his 
name again. He answered, and the voice told him 
strange and terrible things, so terrible that in the 
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morning Samuel feared to tell Eli. But Eli com¬ 
manded him to speak, and Samuel told him that 
God had spoken to him in a dream. He said that 
Eli’s sons were to die, and that ruin was to overtake 
his family, and that he and all the nation would be 
left desolat e. The old priest, who ruled the people 
but could not rule his own children, bowed his 
head. “ It is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth 
Him good,” he said. 

The voice that came to Samuel spoke the truth. 
Misfortune overwhelmed all Israel, enemies rose up 
against them, and Eli, stricken by the news that his 
sons were killed, fell dead from his seat. 

For long the nation was o ppressed , many people 
turning to the worship of other gods; distress and 
ruin were on every side, and the greatness of Israel 
seemed a thing of the past. All this time Samuel 
was growing to manhood, and as the years went by 
he saw more and more clearly that the ways of 
men are ruled, not by changing powers, but by One 
Eternal Power. He saw that men were noble and 
fine and strong only when they worshipped God and 
obeyed His laws, and because all his days he lived 
a holy life, and had strength of purpose and fine¬ 
ness of spirit, the people turned to him in trouble. 

At last he spoke to Israel. It was a bold message 
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which shamed them and encouraged them. He 
told them to throw away their idols and worship 
the Invisible God of Righteousness, and his stirring 
challenge ran through the land. Israel cast away its 
idols, destroyed its temples and images, and turned 
again to the worship of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Encouraged by Samuel, they 
marched against their enemies, and won mighty 
victories against the heathen. 


With Samuel as High Priest, Israel became for a 
time a great nation again, enjoying peace and 
prosperity. But the prosperity did not last. Their 
enemies grew strong once more, and, as the sons of 
Eli had been a reproach, so were Samuel’s sons. 
It is a sad picture we have of the High Priest grow¬ 
ing old while Israel crumbled . 

But the greatest change of all was to come. One 
day the people sent their representatives to Samuel, 
asking him to do for them the strangest thing any 
High Priest had ever been asked to do. They 
wanted him to choose a king for them. The old 
order was changing, giving place to new, and to 
Samuel, proud of Israel’s inheritance, jealous of the 
people s loyalty to the Eternal, the request was a 
terrible blow. If Israel could not remain great with 
God as their king, how should they stand secure 
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with a man on the throne, a man like themselves, 
liable to sickness and pain, to hunger and thirst, 
touched with all the infirmities of manhood ? Was 
the highest not high enough for them, the greatest 
great enough ? The Almighty, Creator of the ends 
of the Earth, who fainted not, neither was weary, 
had He not been their King for generations, and had 
not the High Priest governed in His name? And 
would they now usurp God’s throne with a man like 
unto themselves? 

But the mind of the people was set. No more did 
they wish to be different from other nations; they 
wanted to be like them, and so, against his will, 
Samuel promised to find a king. The last supreme 
prophet of Israel was to anoint the first king of 
a nation which had been the wonder of the world 
because it had survived and conquered in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts. It was the will of the people, 
and it must be. 

There came a day when Samuel, who was on a 
journey, met two men, a tall, handsome man whose 
name was Saul, and his servant. Saul had gone in 
search of his father’s asses, which had strayed.away, 
and when Samuel looked upon him and saw that 
he was young and strong, and had a commanding 
appearance likely to inspire others with confidence 
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and respect, he asked if he might spend the night 
with him. When he heard the young man speak 
and found that he had great ambitions for Israel it 
seemed to him that no better king could be found, 
and the next day he took a phial of o il, and poured 
it over the head of Saul as a sign that he was to rule. 

So Samuel’s work was done. He had rescued 
Israel from chaos and ruin, and had given the nation 
a king. An old man, he was glad for the govern¬ 
ment of the people to rest on other shoulders, and 
in a touching speech he bade his people farewell, 
ascribing all the greatness of Israel to the Eternal 
God. So sure was he of having tried to serve Israel 
faithfully all his days that he dared to say: 

Behold , here I am ; witness against me before the Lord , 
and before his anointed. Whose ox have I taken , or 
whose ass have I taken , or whom have I defrauded? 
Whom have I oppressed , or of whose hand have I received 
any b ribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? 

All the kingdom knew that it was so, and Samuel 

laid down his task and Saul ruled in his stead, first 
king of 
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THE KING'S SON AND THE 
SHEPHERD BOY 


W e may think of David and Jonathan as the best 

Bible examples of what Plato called friend- J 

ship infinite and immortal, and the most striking/ 

feature of their great friendship is that it sprang up/ 

between two young men who had strong tempta-f 

tion to be enemies. j „ 

\ 

The land of Canaan was the scene of stern war -5 ’ 
fare for centuries after the Israelites escaped from? 
bondage in Egypt, and before they could rule the* 
Promised Land. Warlike tribes sometimes de¬ 
feated and absorbed the Hebrew clans, and some¬ 
times were defeated by them. It could never be 
said that the Hebrews ruled the medley of races 
under their judges, and a general feeling grew that 
they might be more successful in their own defence 
if they were united under a king. Samuel, the last 
of the Judges and their religious leader, was against 
so profound a change, but finally gave way to public 
pressure and anointed a king. 

This first king of the Hebrew race was Saul, a fine 
figure of a man, a brave warrior, a head taller than 
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his comrades. At first he had much success, and 
various clans or tribes came under his rule. He was 
helped with bravery and skill by his son Jonathan, 
who was greatly admired, as he deserved to be. 

The Philistines were the most powerful of all 
Saul’s enemies, and” one of Jonathan’s exploits 
against them broughtTiim high renown. They had 
marched inland and taken up a strong position in 
the mountains, flanked by steep and lofty ro cks that 
made it seem impregnable on that side, and needing 
ti nly a small force to keep watch there. But 
Jonathan 'and^ his armour-bearer secretly, without 
any support^ climbed the rocks supposed to be un- 
dlimbable and suddenly attacked the small garrison 
so fiercely that they ran away in panic, spreading 
confusion through the rest of the Philistine army, 
and Saul, making a general attack at this favourable 
moment, won a great victory. 

Jonathan, it will be seen, had an impulsive and 
romantic nature. Only such a man would have 
attempted such a daring deed. He showed it also 
on the very day when he first met the lad who was 
to be his dearest of friends, young David. The 
king’s son and the shepherd boy met on that day 
when David was returning from his encounter with 
Goliath, carrying the giant’s head and sword, and 
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Saul met the young hero with the question. “ Whose 
son are you, my lad ? ” Then it was that Jonathan, 
a brave youth thrilling in contact with another 
brave youth, in a flash struck up an unquenchable 
friendship. The ancient account of that meeting 
says that “ by the time David had finished talking 
to Saul Jonathan’s soul was knit to David’s and 
Jonathan loved him as himself.” 

King Saul at once took David into his body¬ 
guard and Jonathan cemented his new friendship 
by giving David his own robe and his weapons, 
and making a sacred compact with him that they 
two should always be friends and should preserve 
and defend each other’s family. 

The wars with the surrounding tribes continued, 
and David soon became the commander of a 
regiment, so repeatedly distinguishing himself that 
he was applauded wherever he went. He even 
attracted more attention than Saul. 

In his early years, when he was busy with his 
father’s flocks, he had become an expert player on 
the harp, and he loved music and song. This, too, 
brought him into notice, for when Saul fell into his 
despondent and sullen moods, which came upon him 
often, it was David who was chosen as the harpist 
to brighten his spirits. It was an unfortunate 



the king’s son and the , shepherd boy 

choice, for one of the King’s troubles was that 
Samuel had been disappointed with him and had 
mentioned David as likely to be a better king. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that Saul 
became jealous of David, in spite of his great and 
loyal services. 

Saul’s jealousy grew until one day, when David 
was playing to soothe him, his melancholy changed 
into dangerous passion and he flung a javelin at 
his loyal harpist, who only saved his life by his 
quickness in evading the weapon. After that Saul 
grew more and more jealous and developed an 
intense passion of hatred, so much so that he dared 
to appeal to Jonathan to join him in a plot to kill 
David, but they all refused to help him. By the 
help of his wife, who was the king’s daughter, David 
escaped and became for years a hunted fugitive. 

Here was a strange perplexity! By killing David 
Saul wanted to make sure of Jonathan being king 
after his own death, yet all the while Jonathan and- 
David were pledged friends with the fullest trust in 
each other. 

Often Saul would start a fresh plot against 
David s life, and always Jonathan gave his friend a 
timely warning. David moved from place to place 
in the mountainous borderlands of southern Pales- 
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tine, and to him came hundreds of bold adventurers 
who accepted him as their leader. Always he 
remained faithful to his race, and repelled maraud¬ 
ing enemy tribes who invaded the lands occupied by 
the tribe of Judah, until he was regarded as the 
protector of Judea. Never did he act as an enemy 
of Saul. Again and again the king pursued him in 
vain, and again and again David had Saul at his 
mercy and left him unmolested. 

At last there came a dramatic change in the 
scene, for in resisting an invasion by the Philistines 
both Saul and Jonathan were killed in a great de¬ 
feat on Mount Gil boa while David was defeating 
the Amalekites in the south. Three days after¬ 
wards David heard the sad news from an Amalekite 
who brought Saul’s crown to David and claimed to 
have slain the king by his own request after he had 
been fatally wounded. 

David, who was a poet as well as a great king and 
a great friend, embalmed for ever the memory of 
both Saul and Jonathan in this moving Lament: 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places ; how 
are the mighty fallen ! 

Tell it not in Gath , publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon , lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice. 
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Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives , 
and in their death they were not divided: they were swifter 
than eagles ., they were stronger than lions. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 
Oh Jonathan , thou wast slain in thy high places . I am 
distressed for thee , my brother Jonathan: very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was wonderful , 
passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen , and the weapons of 
war perished! 

With the death of Saul and Jonathan David 
became King of Judah, while Saul’s fourth son (the 
three eldest being slain with their father) ruled 
temporarily in Israel, the northward part of Canaan. 
After a short reign the last of Saul’s sons was mur¬ 
dered, and then the whole Hebrew race chose David 
as their king. He became the greatest of all the 
Jewish kings, but in nothing was he greater than 
in his magnanimity to Saul and his faithfulness to 
the memory of Jonathan. f * 
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SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 


T alking one day to His disciples, wanting to 
impress them with the sublimest vision of 
human grandeur He could think of, Jesus remem¬ 
bered the glory of Solomon. 

One of the things Jesus had to teach His dis¬ 
ciples at the beginning of His mission was not to 
trust appearances. The things that are seen are 
temporal; the things that are not seen are eternal. 

It was this that Jesus had in mind when He 
thought of the glory of Solomon. “ Consider the 
lilies of the field,” He said, “ how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

What was the vision that came to the mind of the 
Master, He who had not where to lay His head, as 
He thought of King Solomon ? It was the vision of 
worldly glory of which the half had never been told. 
It was the vision of a man whose palaces were 
of marble and gold, whose stables had forty thousand 
horses, and whose chariots were fourteen hundred. 
It was the vision of a king who lighted his palace 
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with shining pearls, and sent the Queen of Sheba 
home with six thousand wagons and camels. 

We need not believe it all, for Solomon is very 
largely a legend. Whether all that we read of 
him is true or not, certain it is that this wise man 
was an unusual king in those far-off days, and the 
most striking patriot in all the troubled years of 

Israel’s history. 

It is interesting to think of all the pageantry and 
wonder that gathered about King David’s son. It 
is thought that he did not write the proverbs that 
have come to be ascribed to him, but he stands im¬ 
mortal as a brilliant king, a patriot of his race, a 
man of marvellous imagination, and as the man 
whose love of grandeur came into the mind of Jesus 
when He thought of the beauty of the lily of the 
field and wondered what could be compared 
with it. Let us look at what is called the glory 
of King Solomon. 

Although, in the words of one who saw it, the half 
has probably never been told, enough has come 
down to us in old Hebrew writings to give us some 
idea of the dignity of Solomon—of his power and 
wealth, his regal grandeur and political capacity; 
his organising talent, and his ready wisdom. Solo¬ 
mon in all his glory is indeed no fancy picture. 
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Rarely did a monarch start with such a splendid 
heritage and such a glorious prospect. The bril¬ 
liant son of a clever mother and of a father re¬ 
nowned for his physique, his mental powers, his 
poetic temperament, illustrious in war and peace, 
in hunting and singing, in courage and statesman¬ 
ship, the young Solomon, a boy of nineteen, 
mounted a throne of high power and wide fame. 
It is said that he had a wisdom far beyond his years, 
the result of great natural ability and the best 
education his age could provide; and the report of 
his learning has travelled down the ages, so that 
today, when we wish to describe a clever man we 
can pay him no higher compliment than to say 
that he is as wise as Solomon. 

His wisdom was seen when he mounted the 
throne. Intrigue, ever rife in an Eastern land, 
crumbled before his touch, and the powerful rulers 
around him sought his alliance. He added cities 
and provinces to his kingdom, which extended from 
the Euphrates to the Red Sea and from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Syrian desert. The warlike rulers of 
Assyria and Babylonia, on one side, left him in 
peace, evidently fearing to challenge so great a 
neighbour, and on the other side the proud Pharaoh 
of Egypt, the successor of the monarchs who had 
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enslaved the children of Israel, now sought to ally 
himself with the young king whose reputation 

travelled like the wind. 

The young king became amazingly wealthy, so 
that his name has stood for centuries as a symbol 
of splendour and fortune. He made alliances with 
great Powers, and became himself a power to be 
reckoned with by all the known world. But he was 
never a militarist, relying on force. He tells us in 
one of his books that wisdom is better than strength; 
wisdom is better than weapons of war. By his 
commercial alliances with the nations round about, 
especially with the enterprising Phoenicians, Israel 
became a great commercial nation. He built a 
merchant navy on the shores of the Red Sea, going 
down himself to superintend the work; and this fleet 
joined the Phoenician ships by arrangement with 
their king, and proudly sailed to Africa and Spain, 
and probably to Britain. A new port was built at 
Joppa, at which these ships could land the treasures 
they brought from oversea. 

Palestine was then indeed a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a great productive area put to its 
best uses by wise industry; and while corn and oil 
were exported in large quantities the ships that 
carried them away brought back raw materials and 
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rich products from all parts of the known world. 
Horses and camels and linen came from Egypt; 
precious stones and gold from Ophir; cedar and 
almug trees from Lebanon; ivory, apes, and pea¬ 
cocks from India; copper from Cyprus; and tin from 
Spain and most likely from Cornwall. Never before 
had the people of Palestine looked on such strange 
animals and birds as Solomon imported for his zoo. 


So great was the wealth from all this peaceful 
commerce that treasure cities were built all over the 
country; and trading cities were founded as depots 
where merchants with their caravans could meet to 
buy and sell. 


Solomon’s fame spread rapidly from land to land. 
Wherever his ships went they carried the report of 
his glory, so that rulers everywhere sent the king 
rich presents to increase his wealth. 

The Queen of Sheba was so amazed at what she 
heard that she went herself to see, and after she had 
seen the glory of Solomon, “ all Solomon’s wisdom, 
and the house that he had built, and the meat of 
his table, and the sitting of his servants, and the 
attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and 
his cup-bearers, and his ascent by which he went 
up unto the house of the Lord,” there was no more 
spirit in her, and she said to the king: 
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It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of 
thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed not the 
words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, behold, 
the half was not told me : thy wisdom and prosperity 
exceedeth the fame which I heard. Happy are thy men, 
happy are these thy servants , which stand continually before 
thee, and that hear thy wisdom. 


And we have Solomon’s own words describing his 
great possessions in a way that shows us his pride 
in fine things. 


I made me great works (he tells us himself); I 
builded me houses. I planted me vineyards. I 
made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees 
in them of all kind of fruits. I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth 
forth trees. 


I-gat me servants and maidens, and had servants 
born in**my house. I had great-possessions of great 
and small cattlerrabove all that were in Jerusalem 
before me. I gathered me also silver and gold, and 
the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces. 
I gat me men singers and women singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, 
and that of all sorts. 

And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from 
them. I withheld not my heart from any joy, for I 
rejoiced in all my labour. 


Even according to our modern standards Solo¬ 
mon must have had vast wealth. His father had 
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accumulated for the building of the temple a 
hundred thousand talents of gold and a million 
talents of silver, and the present-day value of these 
amounts has been put at about a thousand mil¬ 
lion pounds. 

He seems to have denied himself nothing that the 
imagination could suggest to add to his magnifi¬ 
cence and pleasure. Well might he ask, “ What 
can the man do that cometh after the king ? Even 
that which hath been already done.” 

He dispensed a lavish hospitality in his palace, 
probably undreamed of before his time. His 
provision for one day, we read, was “thirty measures 
of fine flour and three score measures of meal, ten 
fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, 
and a hundred sheep, beside harts, and roebucks, 
and fallow-deer, and fatted fowl.” He had four¬ 
teen hundred chariots, twelve thousand horse¬ 
men, and forty thousand stalls of horses. The 
shields of his household troops were made of solid 
gold. Three hundred spare shields, also of gold, 
were made for one of his palaces, and the amount of 
gold that arrived in his treasury every year, partly 
as tribute from subject princes and partly from the 
South African mines, was about four millions. 

Silver, we are told, was nothing accounted of in 
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the days of Solomon; the king “ made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones.” His buildings were the 
wonder of the world. The Temple was a master¬ 
piece of the builder’s art, for everything—stone, 
wood, gold, and carving—was prepared elsewhere, 
and put together “ so that there was neither ham¬ 
mer nor any tool of iron heard in the house while 
it was in building.” 

Solomon’s throne, the sight of which took away 
the breath of the Queen of Sheba, must have been 
of dazzling splendour. The king made a great 
throne of ivory (we read) and overlaid it with pure 
gold. His drinking vessels were all of gold, and the 
memory of them lasted to the Middle Ages, for 
medieval goldsmiths always described their most 
beautiful plate as Solomon’s ware. All the equip¬ 
ment of his court was on the same rich scale. 


But with all his glory Solomon had no greater 
glory than that which legend has ascribed to him, 
the glory of wisdom. After tasting power and 
wealth and pleasure fully, after enjoying art and 


music as probably no other king before him could, 
Solomon could still say that there is only one thing 
really worth having, and that is wisdom: 


Wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things that 
- ma y be desired are not to be compared with it. 
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Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom, 
and, with all thy getting, get understanding. Exalt her, 
and she shall promote thee ; she shall bring thee to honour 
when thou dost embrace her. 

She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace : a 
crown of glory shall she deliver to thee. Wisdom is better 
than strength. Wisdom is better than weapons of war. 

Do we wonder that the nations of Judah and 
Israel ever afterwards looked back on this reign of 
forty years of peace as the most glorious time in their 
history, and spoke of it with yearning and regret? 
It was the most telling picture of human glory that 
Jesus could think of when He thought of the lily 
and needed something to compare with it. 

Solomon was a man of rare wisdom and unparal¬ 
leled prosperity, of great energy and historical 
significance. He was interested in Nature and 
studied not only great trees, but the little plants 
that grow in the crevices of walls, not only the big 
beasts that roam the deserts, but the beetle and the 
lizard and the gnat and the fishes in the sea. 

And it must be acknowledged that, apart from 
all legend, Solomon seems to have been a king in¬ 
deed in those dark days of history, a great king, a 
wise man, and a just Judge. He took over a divided 
kingdom and brought it to unity and strength. 
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* 

He gathered round him wise lieutenants, and 
ruled well. He gave the nation the greatest of all 
blessings—“ peace on all sides round about,” so 
that Judah and Israel, we are told, “ dwelt safely 
every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree, from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days 
of Solomon.” 
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>T<HE most dramatic figure in the long line of 
A Hebrew prophets is Elijah, the strange pro¬ 
phet who lived out of the tenth century before 
Christ into the ninth. 

He was a religious seer who acted as an inter¬ 
preter of the will of the gods and delivered their mes¬ 
sages to men. The tribes who occupied Palestine 
when the Hebrew race reached it had their prophets 
acting as the spokesmen of their many gods. The 
Hebrew tribes had their organised groups of “ men 
of God ” at their high places sacred to worship. 
The difference was that from the time of Moses the 
Hebrew race was pledged to worship One God, 
whom they regarded as the special guardian of 
their race. 

He was their omnipotent Defender as a nation, 
their spiritual King. His deputy, their human 
king, sought to ascertain the divine will through the 
agency of a group of prophets, or through one of 
the prophets most sensitive to divine inspiration. 
Their God was not accessible to the individual 
common man. He was the strong, remote, awe- 
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inspiring God from whom Moses had received the 
Commandments on Sinai. 

The idea of unity had been emphasised more than 
a century before Elijah’s time by David’s choice of 
Jerusalem as the national centre, and by the build¬ 
ing there of Solomon’s Temple; but since that time 
the Israelite race had divided into two States. The 
northern kingdom of the Ten Tribes, with its capi¬ 
tal at Samaria, was subject to special temptations. 
It was hemmed in by powerful States that knew 
not the God of Israel. On its seaward side were 
Tyre and Sidon, great in commerce. North-east 
was Syrian Damascus. Eastward was the dreaded 
warrior State of Assyria. But Israel had held its 
own with some renown. 

Its King Omri, who is dismissed in the Book of 
Kings with one or two rather scornful verses, had 
been interested in foreign affairs; he had made 
alliances and fought in several wars, and his name 
comes down to us recorded with respect in Assyrian 
archives. From him his son and successor King 
Ahab received a goodly heritage. Unfortunately 
Ahab married Jezebel of Sidon, a worshipper of 
Baal, and she naturally wished to have a temple in 
which to worship her god when she came to Samaria 
as its queen. 
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Let us be fair to all these ancient people who 
lived about 3000 years ago, whose names and doings 
come to us from legendary sources rewritten as 
history from three to five centuries after the people 
themselves died. Let us be fair to Ahab and to 
Elijah. Elijah was absorbed in his one great 
purpose—to save the Israelite kingdom from Baal- 
worship or of the worship of any other false god. 
His demand was for purity in the national faith. 
Failure by a king of Israel in this respect was 
a supreme calamity in his eyes, and he directly 
challenged all Baal-worship in the kingdom and 
prophesied Ahab’s doom. , 

Elijah was the very embodiment of the spirit of 
thoroughness. Accepting the old Hebrew concep¬ 
tion of a God commanding the wholesale slaughter 
of any people holding other faiths, his story, as it 
comes to us, is strewn with massacres. Elijah is 
a grim landmark in the ages. We must accept him 
as a man of his time. He was utterly sincere, and, 
though subject to fits of deep depression, was finely 
courageous when he felt the time for speech and 
action had come. We know him only in a few 
great scenes ; he comes and goes. Suddenly he 
appears, apparently from seclusion, and at once there 
is an intensely dramatic scene; then he withdraws. 
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Born at Tishbeh in Gilead, a nigged mountain 
land beyond the Jordan, he covers in his wander¬ 
ings nearly all parts of the northern kingdom. He 
is in Samaria, on Carmel, on the Tyrean coast, in 
the Desert of Damascus, the Sinai Peninsula, at 
Bethel, and by the Brook Cherith. The only 
personal glimpse we have of him is as a hairy man, 
girt with a girdle of leather about his loins. 

He is always working alone, or nearly so, though 
he is widely known and honoured, and his faith is the 
official religion, still served by “ men of God ” 
whom King Ahab consults, though Queen Jezebel 
has been in hot pursuit of them in retaliation for the 
slaying of the priests of her god Baal. It was a time 
of religious apathy, when no one seems to have 
cared for religious ideals as Elijah cared; and cer¬ 
tainly no one else dared to express their beliefs in 
such blunt words, fearsome warnings, and drastic 
deeds as this bold man from the wilderness used. 

Ahab was not such a bad fellow. He worshipped 
the God of his race and sought and followed the 
advice of the prophets; but he was weak, and gave 
way to the heathen wife he loved, for she was 
stronger in character than he, and he let her build 
her private temple to Baal and have her prophets 
in the very capital of the Israelite State. She was 
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an evil influence permeating his life. She tempted 
him to steal the coveted vineyard of Naboth, a good 
citizen, and she secredy procured Naboth’s death 
by forging the King’s name. This dastardly deed 
Ahab most bitterly repented when Elijah boldly 
charged him with it, and the story of Naboth’s 

Vineyard has passed into our common knowledge 4 . 

# 

When anyone, like Elijah, was bold enough to tell 
him his faults fairly and squarely to his face, Ahab 
allowed it to be done and admitted there was some 
truth in their rebukes. In short, he was a politician 
hampered by heathen alliances and trying to adapt 
himself to the circumstances of the moment. 

All this was contrary to the stem, whole-hearted 
devotion of Elijah to his conception of the Hebrew 
God, who, he believed, commanded the destruction 
of people brought up in other faiths. The reporters 
of these views and doings, through the centuries 
that followed, held the beliefs of Elijah. They 
revelled in his grim fidelity. They magnificently 
dramatised his acts. 

All the world knows the great scene on Mount 
Carmel, when the four hundred and fifty prophets 
of Baal called on their god to answer by fire and 
Elijah called upon his God. It came to pass that 
when they leaped upon the altar in vain Elijah 
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mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
joufney, or peradventure he sleepeth; and they 
cried aloud, yet there was neither voice nor any to 
answer them. Then: 

Elijah said unto all the people, Come near unto 
me; and all the people came near unto him. He 
repaired the altar of the Lord that was broken 
down, and took twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, and with 
the stones he built an altar in the name of the Lord. 
He made a trench about the altar, as great as would 
contain two measures of seed, and he put the wood 
in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid him 
on the wood, and said, Fill four barrels with water, 
and pour it on the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. 
He said, Do it the second time; and they did it the 
second time. He said, Do it the third time; 
and they did it the third time, and the water ran 
round about the altar; he filled the trench also 
with water. 

And it came to pass at the time of the offering of 
the evening sacrifice that Elijah the prophet came 
near, and said, Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
of Israel, let it be known this day that thou art God, 
and that I am thy servant. Hear me, O Lord, 
hear me, that this people may know that thou art 

the Lord God, and that thou hast turned their 
heart back again. 

Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the 
burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and 
the dust, and licked up the water in the trench; and 
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when all the people saw it they fell on their faces, 
and said, The Lord , he is the God. The Lord , he is 
the God. 

But this grim Deity of very early times is not the 
God of Christianity. Between the belief in the 
One Tribal God of the early Israelites and the God 
and Father of Mankind lie centuries of widening 
knowledge, of spiritual perception, of slowly growing 
ideas of the essence of goodness, of recognition of 
human brotherhood. Before we blame the Jewish 
race we must remember that it was the Jews who, 
through their great leaders, gave the world the 
first visions of the sublime truths of the love of God 
and the love of man which is the very core of 
Christianity. 

The story of Elijah, as it comes to us, is a dramatic 
presentation of ancient legends, powerfully written 
to illustrate the theory of the Hebrew race that the 
destruction of the two Hebrew kingdoms was a 
punishment for the failure of their kings to pre¬ 
serve a pure faith among the people. By the fifth 
century b.c. the Kingdom of Judah was annexed 
by Babylon, the Israel of the times of Ahab and 
Elijah had utterly perished, and the Hebrews 
existed only as a race, as they still exist, with 
remarkable distinction. 
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The Judean part of the race gathered again, 
became united, and wrote and rewrote the history 
of their forefathers. Elijah’s struggle with the 
influences of Baal is as much literary drama as the 
book of Job, or Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, or 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. But the One God of Elijah 
was much the same as the One God of the most 
fanatical Moslems, or the God of War in the eyes 
of fanatical militarism. 

In the history of his time Elijah is a very great 
hero, a man with a personality so intense that it 
shielded him from danger in the most perilous en¬ 
counters with tyranny. Though his own methods 
were sometimes those of tyranny, he was a strange 
but most human figure in his fervid exaltation and 
his collapses into weakness, undaunted by terrors 
yet sensitive to the still small voice of conscience, 
a haunting mystery man in his sudden appearances, 
his dignified resignation of his power, and his weird 
withdrawal in the whirlwind. 
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A t the time when Israel was disturbed by 
enemies all about her there lived in Jeru¬ 
salem a man whom we may call the Paul of the Old 
Testament. No wild man of the mountains he, 
but a prosperous citizen of a great city, and a 
scholar. He was Isaiah. 

Like Paul, he had a vision. He felt that he was 
called to be a prophet in Israel, and soon his friends 
were marvelling at his doings, for Isaiah, this great 
scholar, this famous citizen of Jerusalem, stood up 
and rebuked the whole nation of Israel and pro¬ 
phesied its coming doom unless it would repent. 
That was his message to them. He preached to 
them that sin must bring disaster. 

He saw that Israel was threatened on all sides by 
enemy nations, but instead of advising them to 
build up great armies he advised them to Repent. 
It was his great cry. He saw that it is the character 
of a nation that matters, and he knew that sin was 
the chief enemy of Israel. 

All the world knows his ringing appeals to the 
nation. This poet and scholar was a new voice in 
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Israel. While politicians were whispering that 
bribes should be offered to the enemies at the gate; 
while the people were waiting for the threatened 
hour of doom, while the priests were declaring that 
sacrifices and incense and long prayers and long 
wailings must be offered to an angry God, Isaiah 
declared as in a voice of thunder that God was not 
to be mocked, that He is the High and Lofty One 
who inhabited! Eternity, that He would judge the 
nations and rebuke the people, and that they 
should beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks. It shall be well with 
the righteous, said he, but woe unto the wicked, 
for it shall be ill with him. 

It was the beginning of that conception of God 
which has become eternal in the world. The God 
of Israel was not the special national God of 
the Jews, but the God of Righteousness. It was 
Isaiah who never ceased to teach the universal 
Fatherhood of God from which comes the idea of 
the universal Brotherhood of man. 

There is something tender as well as stern in 
his appeals: 

C°m^ now , and let ns reason together , saith the Lord; 
though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson they shall be as wool . 
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Among the enemies of Israel was none so striking 
and terrible as Sennacherib, King of Assyria. He 
struck terror to the hearts of the people and they 
gathered about Isaiah for comfort. Let us look 
into some of the facts of this great man’s life, and 
the situation which gave him his power. 

Universally acknowledged as the most eloquent 
and impressive of the Hebrew prophets, his influence 
has been felt longer and stronger than that of any 
other prophet. 

He lived in the last half of the seventh century 
before Christ, when the northern Hebrew Kingdom 
of Israel, which had Samaria as its capital, was 
being shattered by the terrifying power of the 
Assyrians, and when the southern Hebrew Kingdom 
of Judah, with the strong fortress of Jerusalem as its 
capital, was in almost as great danger. It was a 
period of continuous warfare. 

The countries surrounding the Hebrew States 
worshipped idols, often with cruel ceremonies, 
while Israel and Judah, besides their bond of 
kinship, were bound together in their common 
worship of one Creator of all life, God, Supreme 
and Eternal. 

The Hebrew people as a whole did not prove 
themselves worthy of the exalted spirit of their 
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great religious leaders. The Governments failed 
to reach the standard of justice and honesty set up 
by the best minds of the race, and the ordinary 
priesthood did not seem able to cope with the 
signs of moral decay. But always men of keener 
spiritual insight, a higher intelligence, and an 
unswerving courage arose, and regarded them¬ 
selves as chosen by God to fulfil the sacred mission 
of their race. They warned their countrymen that 
national ruin would follow national wrong-doing. 

These prophets sprang from all ranks of society. 
Amos, one of the first, was a shepherd. Isaiah was 
a dignified townsman of honourable descent. He 
had the ear of the authorities, religious and political. 
Kings sought his advice. He observed the signs of 
the times with a statesman’s judgment and a patriot’s 
devotion. Many of his religious ideas have echoed 
to us across the centuries as gracious influences 
winged by a poet’s fervour. We know him only by 
fragments of visions too good to be lost. 

He lived through the reigns of four Judean kings, 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. When 
Hezekiah became king he followed the advice of 
the prophet, began a religious reformation, and 
ceased to pay tribute to Sennacherib. It was the 
testing-time of Isaiah’s life. 
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Sennacherib at once despatched what seemed to 
be an unconquerable Assyrian army into the land 
of Judah, and prepared for the siege of Jerusalem. 
Isaiah boldly advised Hezekiah to take no notice of 
the taunts and threats of the Assyrian generals, 
but to defend the city with the utmost confidence. 
The defence, however, was not needed, for an 
appalling pestilence swept over the Assyrian camp 
in the night and only a remnant of Sennacherib’s 
army survived the headlong retreat to Assyria. 

This marvellous event greatly impressed the 
people and placed Hezekiah firmly on his throne. 
His kingdom became stronger and more prosperous. 
No doubt Isaiah, who was a statesman with a wide 
outlook, foresaw what was likely to happen in the 
not distant future, and tried to guide aright his 
well-meaning but less wise friend Hezekiah. The 
last prophecy he offered to the king was a stern 
rebuke. A deputation from the rising Power, 
Babylon, arrived at Jerusalem, and Hezekiah dis¬ 
played to them with pride his accumulated riches. 
Isaiah warned him that that was a most unwise 
thing to do, and foretold that Babylon, in years to 
come, would be the conquering Power that would 
overwhelm Judah, destroy Jerusalem, and carry its 
people captive, as Assyria had conquered Israel 
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and destroyed Samaria. Neither of them lived to 
see the prophecy fulfilled, but it all proved true. 

In a time when his countrymen, through their 
kings and official leaders, were trying to accom¬ 
modate themselves to pagan superstitions and 
military might, Isaiah kept alive a clear idea of 
fidelity to an over-ruling God, inhabiting Eternity 
and working in the hearts of men for the lofty moral 
purposes which he summed up as righteousness. 
He saw that his own race had failed and would fail 
as a worldly Power, but he held fast the assurance 
that a faithful remnant would be true to the ideal 
of a spiritual Kingdom. This faith he expressed 
in visions that never faded from the national mind, 
but were revived and re-stated and expanded 
through later centuries. His influence founded a 
school of thought and prophecy. Judah fell, as he 
foretold it would, under the assaults of Babylon; 
Jerusalem was destroyed and its inhabitants were 
sent as captives to the Mesopotamian Plain. Persia 
conquered Babylon and the Persian King Gyrus 
allowed the Jews to return to their Holy Land. 
Other tides of victory, first by Greeks and then by 
Romans, swept over Palestine, and through most 

f u . c ^ an S e iifl times Hebrew prophets gave 
torth their messages by voice and pen. Some of 
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these are grouped in the Bible collection under 
Isaiah’s name, and so it is that the Book of Isaiah 
has come to stand for that group of prophets 
which carried on his hopes and fears and 
warnings and rejoicings, and prepared mankind 
for the coming of the Prince of Peace to a world 
sadly tom by strife. 

In looking back on this prophet’s life we are 
impressed by the fact that he stands out as one of 
the great dreamers and actors of history; he had 
the vision of the poet and the practical sense of the 
statesman. The greatest act of his life was that 
which led to the dramatic rout of the Assyrians. 
Never did the Jews forget it, and never can we, for 
it was that night of which Byron has told us in those 
famous lines: 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold , 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea f 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves in the forest when summer is green y 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown , 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 
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For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

But a greater poet than Byron was Isaiah. 
Never can the world forget the things he cried out 
to his people: 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low ; the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain. 0 Zion, 
that bringest good tidings, get thee up into a high mountain. 
0 Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice 
with strength. Lift it up, be not afraid. 

Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
and show my people their transgression. Arise, shine; 
for thy light is come. Lift up thine eyes round about, and 
see. I will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations. Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
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wasting nor destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt 
call thy walls Salvation and thy gates Praise. 

Hast thou not known , hast thou not heard , that the 
Everlasting God , the Lord , the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not , neither is weary ? There is no searching 
of his understanding. He giveth power to the faint; 
and to them that have no might he increaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary , and the young 
men shall utterly fall , but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles , they shall run and not be weary , they shall walk 
and not faint. 

Nearly thirty centuries have gone since this 
great prophet declared to Israel the God of all the 
world, and still his voice is like the thunder and like 
the gentle murmur of a brook. It changes like 
the weather, but at the heart of it all is the thing 
that is everlastingly true—that goodness shall bring 
prosperity to a nation, and that sin shall be a 
calamity to any people. 
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I N the age-old story of his indomitable race no 
figure stands out more clearly than Daniel, 
prophet, seer, and prince of Israel, the captive who 
swayed kings. By the force of his character and 
the greatness of his soul he commanded the admira¬ 
tion of the oppressor and won for himself power 
among an alien and hostile people. 

He is in the line of the house of Abraham, a 

second Joseph who rose to supreme influence in a 

strange land. But Joseph’s supremacy in the land 

of the Pharaohs was founded on the fact that he 

was a brilliant administrative genius; Jew though he 

was, he became an Egyptian among the Egyptians. 

Daniel, cast in a different mould, stood aloof in 

Babylon. Always, even when the tyrant’s favour 

was bestowed on him, he remained solitary, the 
man of God. 

He was one of the captives carried off by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar to Babylon after the fall of Jerusalem, 
about 600 b.c. It is uncertain whether he was a 
member of the family of the King of Israel or of an 
Israelitish noble; but noble he was. 
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From excavations made in our own day in and 
about the site of Babylon we can reconstruct 
the appearance of the imperial city which met 
the eyes of the captives after their toilsome journey 
through Mesopotamia. The great towered walls 
of Babylon rose steeply above the wide plain, and 
above them rose again the immense tower of Babel, 
which has come into our common speech. 

It was a wondrous sight for the weary Jewish 
captives, though to them the splendour betokened 
not a palace but a prison, and little prospect beyond 
hunger and slavery. Yet there was one among 
them who had no mind to sit down by the waters 
of Babylon and weep. Daniel, who evidendy en¬ 
joyed some position of superior consideration 
among the rest, was swift to assert himself. 

The king’s chamberlain, who had given Daniel 
his new Chaldean name, as well as those of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego to his companions, 
set before them wine and meat, but Daniel refused 
them; he would not defile himself with the viands 
of the heathen, but asked that he and his friends 
might be given their own food in accordance with 
the law of their fathers. The chamberlain, alarmed 
at the idea that the appearance of his charges might 
be spoiled by a different diet, said the king had com- 
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manded what they should eat, and he feared that if 
he changed it he would endanger his own head. 


But Daniel persisted, and suggested that they might 
be fed for ten days on pulse and water, and if then 
they did not appear fairer than those who ate 
the king’s meat the chamberlain might deal as he 
liked with them. This ancient experiment in 
vegetarian ritual was tried, and Daniel’s first victory 
in the Court of Babylon was won when he and the 


three faithful ones with him appeared fairer than all 
those who had eaten the king’s meat. So good a 
beginning was followed by a fairer sequel. Brought 
before Nebuchadnezzar, they found favour in his 
eyes and became surprising favourites. He in¬ 
quired of them concerning strange and mystic 
matters in Chaldea, the province of the astrologers 
and the self-appointed magicians. Such as these 
interpreted the king’s dreams, and there came a day 
when all their cunning failed. Nebuchadnezzar 
dreamed a dream that troubled his waking hours, 
and troubled him none the less because he had 
forgotten it. The king called his wise men and 
commanded them to interpret the lost vision. They 
answered reasonably enough that if he would tell 
them the dream they would show him the interpre¬ 
tation; but that was no answer to give to him who 
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ruled in Babylon, and he made haste to tell them that 
if they had no better answer they should be cut in 
pieces and their houses be made a dung-hill. They 
protested in vain, saying that only the gods could 
comply with his will; and in mounting fury he sent 
forth the decree that they should be slain. 

Then it was that Daniel presented himself before 
the king, and, saying that it was no wisdom in him¬ 
self that gave him the power to know the dream and 
its meaning, told it to King Nebuchadnezzar and 
interpreted it. 

It was a dream of a great image with a head of 
fine gold, a breast and arms of silver, thighs of brass, 
legs of iron, and feet that were part clay. The image 
was broken by a stone, miraculously cut from a 
mountain. In this allegory Daniel laid before 
Nebuchadnezzar a future when there should be five 
great empires of the world. The Bible story tells 
the vision at length; interpreters have sought to find 
in it a fulfilment in the coming and going of the 
empires of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, to 
be succeeded at last by the empire of Christ. 

Nebuchadnezzar, moved by this interpretation of 
his dream, fell on his face and worshipped Daniel 
as a god. He was made ruler over the province 
of Babylon. It was no office of ease in spite of its 
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dignity, for Nebuchadnezzar, who was still the 
enslaved devotee of his own god Marduk, and in 
whom the seeds of madness were already sown, set 
up in the plain of Dura a golden image which in 
its vast dimensions reflected his own megalomania, 
and commanded that all should worship it; those 
who would not should be cast into a burning fiery 
furnace. • Into the furnace Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego were cast and came forth whole, and 
once again by this miracle the king’s heart was 
changed, and he commanded that none throughout 
all Babylon should speak against the God of the Jews. 

Nebuchadnezzar dreamed yet another dream of a 
great tree that grew to the heavens, so that it was 
within sight of all the Earth; and the beasts of the 
field had shadow under it and the birds of the air 
dwelt in its branches. Yet was it hewn down. 
Agam was Daniel summoned to interpret, and told 
his master it was a warning for his sins. If he should 
not break off from them and from his iniquities he 
should be driven from among men, and his dwelling 
should be with the beasts of the field, and he should 
eat grass as the oxen till he honoured God and 
his reason returned to him. So it was—madness 
descended on the king and Nebuchadnezzar be¬ 
came as a dumb beast of the field. 
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His madness lasted a year, and in his absence 
from the kingdom Daniel acted as his viceroy. 

In the reign of Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel lived in a retirement dictated in part by 
necessity and no less by prudence, but his uncom¬ 
promising spirit was ever ready to leap forth. The 
occasion came with the Feast of Belshazzar, when 
the gold and silver vessels taken by Nebuchadnezzar 
out of the Temple at Jerusalem were brought so 
that the king and his boon companions might drink 
from them. On that scene of revelry fell a sudden 
and startling sign which disturbed all who saw it. 
On the wall above the golden candlestick lighting 
the king’s table a hand stole forth and wrote 
mystic words in letters of fire. 

Belshazzar saw it and trembled, and in great haste 
summoned the soothsayers to interpret the writing. 
None could read it or interpret it: and then Bel¬ 
shazzar’s queen remembered Daniel. He was 
brought to the hall of banqueting, and the king 
required him to tell the meaning of the writing, 
promising him gold and honour. 

As unabashed as he was unafraid, Daniel, with 
a more than kingly disdain, set aside the offered 
gifts and rebuked him who offered them. He re¬ 
minded him of his father’s sins and their punish- 
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ment by madness, and with fierce denunciation 
dared to foretell the fate of the king—his kingdom 
should be given to the Medes and Persians. They 
clothed Daniel in scarlet and gold, they loaded him 
with honours as if to avert the condemnation; but in 
that night was Belshazzar slain and Darius of the 
Medes took his kingdom. 

One scene more comes into the life of this man 
whom no threat could daunt nor disaster submerge. 
It is the story of the den of lions into which he was 
cast in the reign of Darius. He had been advanced 
to high honour under the new ruler; but his un¬ 
abated power and influence inspired jealousy among 
the king’s captains, who laid a trap for him, begging 
the king for a decree to forbid any man to ask a 
petition of any divinity save only the king for thirty 
days. If such a man should pray to his god he 
should be cast into a den of lions. 

The king made his decree, a decree of the Medes 
and Persians not to be broken. But neither was 
the spirit of Daniel to be broken. He prayed as he 
had always done and verily he was cast into the den 
of lions, a stone set upon the entrance. There for 
a night he was imprisoned and at dawn the re¬ 
pentant king hastened to the place of his imprison¬ 
ment and called to him. Had the living God saved 
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His servant? Daniel’s firm voice answered that 
his God had sent His angel to shut the lions’ 
mouths, and the king, much moved by this miracle, 
released the captive and covered him with honour. 

No further trials awaited Daniel, and he pros¬ 
pered till the third year of Cyrus, remaining in 
favour. He was now of great age and asked for 
dismissal from the king’s service. The king allowed 
him to return to Palestine, where he would have 
rebuilt the Temple. That was not permitted to him, 
but he lived at Shushan till his years numbered 
more than ninety. 

For six centuries after his death the tradition of 
his greatness lingered, and so undying was the story 
of this mighty captive who swayed kings that he 
became like a god among them, and the shadow of 
his name was revered by peoples who knew him not. 
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THE VOICE CRYING IN THE 

WILDERNESS 


J ohn was the Voice crying in the wilderness, the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus. 


One of the most striking figures in the New Testa¬ 
ment, his mission was even shorter than Our Lord’s, 
but he stirred up the people and was a new power 
in their midst. 


A lordly city was Jerusalem in his day. The 
ancient capital of the Jews, the place where their 
fathers had worshipped in the Temple of Solomon, 
it was governed by Herod, King of Judea, respon¬ 
sible to Rome for the state of the country, though 
the Jews were left to worship as they would, and their 
affairs were in the hands of their own High Priest. 

They were luxurious days for Judea. Rome 
ruled, but her tyranny was easier to bear than the 
oppression of the Jewish tax-gatherers, and the in¬ 
terference of the Romans was resented less than the 
indifference of the priests, who seemed to care 
nothing for the sufferings of the poor, and were be¬ 
coming a cruel aristocracy whose religion was 
concerned with nothing but outward things. 
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It was at this time that John the Forerunner 
appeared. Born a few years before Jesus, thought¬ 
ful and high-minded even as a child, he grew up 
with a burning zeal to see the old creeds shattered, 
and a new spirit kindling among the people. 
Brought up simply, he had no love for the elabo¬ 
rate ritual of the Temple, no place for pomp 
and ritual, no desire for rich food and fine raiment. 
He was content to wear a gown of camel hair, 
and to live on a handful of locusts and a little 
wild honey. 

The priests taught an old doctrine: John had a 
new one. He preached with such earnestness, such 
fire and conviction, that all who heard him were 
amazed. Thousands went out into the wilderness 
to see this young man with shining eyes. Some 
were amused. Some were angry with a man trying 
to destroy their old faith. Many came away 
strangely moved by what he had said and the pro¬ 
phecy he made, and great numbers of them were 
so deeply stirred that they believed every word he 
spoke. It was as if Elijah had come to life. The 
old prophet who stood on Mount Carmel had faced 
the priests of Baal and turned the nation to God, and 
this young man, with his fervour, his plain speaking, 
his splendid fearlessness, was for ever turning the 
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people’s thought to a great dawn which was soon to 
break. His watchword was Repent. 

It was a revolutionary doctrine. The hermit 
whom none could silence prophesied as no other 
prophet had ever done. Elijah and Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Malachi had all told of the coming ot 
a Saviour, but the Jews had now settled down to the 
assurance that the coming would be long delayed. 
It would not be in their time, they thought. This 
young man not only declared that the Messiah was 
coming, but that he was coming soon. “ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,” he said; “ make His 
paths straight.” 

Could it be true ? Was the time at hand ? Might 
the Messiah come before those who heard this 
message were old ? And if the Messiah should come* 
would he overthrow the Roman rule and create a 
new priesthood ? All the passionate instincts of the 
Jews were kindled. They had a new vision, and 
those who believed in John were ready to be 
baptised in Jordan, repenting of their sins, and 
preparing themselves for the great day. 

But the most striking thing about this astonishing 
man was the claim he made for himself. So many 
followed him, so vast were the multitudes going out 
to meet him in the wilderness, that he might have 
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set himself at the head of a mighty host and at¬ 
tempted to overthrow the Roman power or set up a 
new worship in the Temple. Many thought so 
highly of him that they were ready to worship him, 
but John would not listen to them. He was not 
great, he said : “ There cometh one mightier than 
I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose. I indeed have baptised you with water, 
but he shall baptise you with the Holy Spirit.” 

Then there came a solemn day in the life of this 
man of the wilderness. It was the day when a man 
a few years younger than he came to hear him 
preach. He had travelled from Nazareth, stirred 
by all that people were saying about the Voice cry¬ 
ing in the wilderness, and anxious to hear for him¬ 
self. He was Jesus. 

All his life Jesus had been deeply conscious of 
the things of the spirit. He had heard the priests 
teaching in the Temple, had talked with many who 
knew the Scriptures, and had thought so much about 
religion that his friends called him a dreamer. It 
is little wonder that the teaching of John had 
stirred him. 

We are not told what Jesus said to John when 
they met, but we may think these two young men 
must have talked of the things that matter most; 
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and we know there came that proud and solemn 
moment in John’s life when he stood by Jesus in the 
River Jordan, baptising him with water. Jesus 
must have seen power in the flashing eyes of the 
man who had won the name of the Baptist, and 
John, looking into the clear brave eyes of Jesus, 
must have known that here was He whose latchet 
John himself was not worthy to unloose. 

To Jesus there came on that day a mighty in¬ 
pouring of the Spirit of God, and an inner voice 
saying, “ Thou art my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

John’s work was done, for he was only the Fore¬ 
runner. Before Jesus lay the task of conquering the 
world, and he was to have less than three years in 
which to fulfil so great a mission. 




Tit ter**} 

HERO OF HEROES 

tt is nineteen hundred years since one or two 
1 shepherds were abiding in the field, and still we 
talk of them. 

In that solemn midnight the news was brought 
to them of a child born in a stable, and still we talk 
of him. He walked about the hills of Palestine 
speaking to the people, and still his words ring 
through the world. They nailed him on a cross, 
and still there is no life on Earth more powerful 
than his. 

If we would have a hero, where is such another ? 
Hunted and hated from the cradle to the grave, 
stoned out of cities, trapped and tempted by the 
priests, rejected by his people, betrayed by his dis¬ 
ciples, scourged and mocked and spat upon and 
crucified between two thieves, he yet stands before 
us as our man of men, something more than Gala- 
had, more than hero, saint, and knight—the 
Saviour of the World. 

It is not an idle saying, not poetry or just a phrase 
from the Bible, but is politically true. 
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He went into the wilderness to think about the 
world. He came back after forty days of solitude, 
of temptation and struggle and decision, and began 
talking to the people. He would go into their 
villages and towns and talk with them by the way, 
sometimes in a litde field or from a boat on the lake, 
or to little children on his knee, and at times he 
would confront them in the Temple. He would 
walk on foot from place to place, even though it 
were a hundred miles, and always he would talk 
of simple things. 

Never man spake like this man. The priests had 
made themselves powerful with their cunning, and 
had set up great pretences and much ceremony; 
but this man spoke of things they knew in words 
they knew—of the wind blowing where it listeth, 
of the tares growing with the wheat, of the beauty of 
the wild flowers, of a hen gathering her chickens, 
and a fox hiding in its hole. He noticed everything: 
the cunning of the serpent, the chirping of the 
sparrow, the lilies of the field, the stone that a 
builder rejected which at last became the chief stone 
of the house. He was sensitive to human need and 
simple feeling, to suffering and beauty; let a woman 
but touch the hem of his garment and so sensitive 
was he that it was talked of for a thousand years. 
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He told them little stories that they loved—of 
the sower going forth to sow, the rich man and his 
barns, the great supper, the king’s son in a far 
country, the prodigal son, the lost piece of silver. 
He moved among the people and mixed with them 
all, at their feasts and their weddings, in their sick¬ 
rooms and synagogues, in the marketplace and at 
the well. He found a man by the Pool of Bethesda 
who had been stricken many years, and he gave him 
such power that he took up his bed and walked. 

He saw a tax-gatherer up in a tree and called him 
down, for he must abide at his house. He loved to 
go to the house of Mary and Martha and their 
brother at Bethany. He was so gentle that little 
children came to him. He was so calm that it 
seemed that even the winds and the seas obeyed 
him. He was known to weep but was rarely known 
to frown, and he kept his scorn for the hypocritec—- 
In storm and in danger his strength was for all: 

Be of good cheer : It is I: Be not afraid. 

He was in the world for thirty years, and of most 
of them we know almost nothing save that wise men 
brought gifts to him in his lowly cradle, that Mary 
and Joseph the carpenter fled into Egypt to save his 
life, and that as a boy of twelve they found him in 
the Temple arguing with the doctors, who were 
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astonished at his wisdom. Most of what we know 
of him is from the last three years, and altogether 
what we know is not equal to a day for every year 
he lived. 

All that we know of him happened on about 
35 days. There have been 690,000 days since then 
and not one on which somebody would not have 
died for him. The memory of these 35 days 
remains the most precious possession of mankind. 
It has been the secret strength behind the forces 
that have made our modern world. 

We owe our knowledge of these 35 days to four 
men, especially to Matthew, the journalist who 
wrote down his words. There are about twenty- 
five thousand of them, about equal to one copy of 
The Children’s Newspaper, and they have changed 
the world for every one of us. 

If every paper in the world would print these words , and 
every reader of these papers would follow them , the world 
would be happy for all time. 

What are they, these few words that have such 
power, the loveliest and wisest words ever spoken to 
men? Some of them are little tales, the best short 
stories ever told, every one pure gold. There is the 
beautiful story of the Good Samaritan told in three 
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inches of type like this, yet with an immortal mes¬ 
sage. We all know the people in it, those who pass 
by and those who help. We all know the two kinds 
of people in the story of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, told in two inches of type like this. 
Everyone knows of the Widow’s Mite, the eternal 
story of the poor who give all. Every child under¬ 
stands the beautiful story of the Prodigal Son, yet it 
comes down the ages as a better tale than Shake¬ 
speare ever told, and it is true of life in every age. 
The Wise and Foolish Virgins have become the 
classic story of putting things off; the Rich Young 
Ruler belongs to every generation. 

And were ever such practical politics as Galilee’s ? 
Every man knows how true are these words and 
how well they fit the lives of men and nations. 

We remember a great crisis in South Africa when 
Cecil Rhodes sent a warning home by cable; at a 
time when a word from him meant something like a 
revolution it was just a few sentences spoken in 
Galilee that he cabled home. It matters nothing 
where we turn in these twenty-five thousand words; 
our hero is for every time and place and situation. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. Do not your alms 
before men. No man can serve two masters. Beware of 
those who love the best seats. Strain not at a gnat and 
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swallow a camel. Judge not. Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you. 

Resist not evil. Give to him that asketh thee. Love 
your enemies. Do good to them that hate you. Forgive 
thy brother seven times in a day. Beware of covetousness. 
Lay not up for yourself treasure upon Earth. It were better 
that a millstone were hung round our necks than that we 
should offend one of these little ones. 

Unto whom much is given of him much shall be re¬ 
quired. Woe unto those who say long prayers. If we 
have faith we can remove mountains. Every man is our 
neighbour. With God all things are possible. The stars 
shall fall from Heaven , but he that endures to the end shall 
be saved. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
all thy soul and all thy mind and all thy strength , and thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

It is not impossible; it is not difficult; and it is the 
salvation of the world. Men have made a mystery 
of it all, have woven it into creeds that no man 
understands, so that there is nothing in the history 
of the world so sad and dark and terrible as the 
history of the misunderstanding of these words; yet 
they are simple and beautiful and true. He left 
them with a few plain men who listened to them. 
He trusted to the simple power and truth of them 
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to come down the ages. And they have come. 
Where else is such music ? 

Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; yet I say unto you that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted. Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the Earth. 

Ask, and it shall be given you. Seek, and ye shall find. 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a merchant seeking 
goodly pearls, who, when he had found one pearl of great 
price, went and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not. 

When you shall hear of wars and rumours of wars be ye 
not troubled, for such things must come to pass ; but the 
end is not yet. You shall be hated of all for my name's 
sake, but not a hair of your head shall perish. In your 
patience possess ye your souls. 

This is my commandment, that ye love one another as I 
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have loved you. Greater love has no man than this , that 
a man lay down his life for his friends . 

And lo y I am with you alway } even unto the end of 
the world. 

The 35 days drew to their end. They brought 
him an ass and he rode on it to Jerusalem, the 
people spreading their garments in the way. 

He went to the Temple and threw out the men 
who turned it into a marketplace. He healed the 
sick and opened the eyes of those who could not see. 
He told them that faith should move mountains, 
and bade them remember the things that are 
Caesar’s and the things that are God’s. He told 
them of the dark days that would come, when not 
one stone would be left upon another—O Jeru¬ 
salem, Jerusalem! 

t 

And then came one who betrayed him, Judas 

followed by a multitude with swords’ and staves; 

and in that bitter hour all the disciples forsook him 

and fled he whom Jesus loved, he who would lay 

down his life for him, all but a certain young man 

unknown, who followed until they laid hold of him 

and stripped off his clothes so that he fled away 

naked. He was the unknown hero, the last man to 
follow Jesus. 
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They hauled their captive before Pilate, who 
found no fault in him: it is to the eternal honour of 
the Roman Empire that her judges found no fault 
in him. And yet they crucified him. They set a 
murderer free and put him in his place. They 
scourged him, plaited a crown of thorns and put it 
on his head, and nailed him to a cross between 
two thieves; and as he prayed for his enemies the 
people mocked him and the soldiers tore his seam¬ 
less coat and cast lots for it, all save one, who was 
filled with fear that they had killed a just man. 

Now it was over, they said. But it was only 
beginning. It was the Roman Empire and not 
Christianity that was to pass away. It was Caesar 
and Pilate who were to be forgotten, not the 
Man of Galilee. He lives in all our lives and we 
cannot escape him. Nations come and go, empires 
rise and fall, the centuries roll on and races pass 
away, but he who was hunted and hated from 
Bethlehem to Calvary sways the lives of men and 
will yet lead us out of these dark days. 



THE TALE OF THE TWELVE 


T here are two things which fill the mind with 
increasing wonder; no discovery of science 
and no labour of research has lessened their mystery 
by an iota. 

One is the appearance of Life on this planet; the 
other is the appearance of Christianity in history. 

For millions of years the heat of the Earth was 
greater than anything we can imagine. No life of 
any kind could have existed in the midst of that 
terrific furnace. Yet, when the Earth had cooled 
and clothed itself with atmosphere, Life appeared 
and began its stupendous evolution. Whence came 
this delicate, intelligent, and sensitive thing? No 
man can ansv.er 

In som ng of the same manner we regard the 
corning of Christianity. In the darkest hour of His 
life the disciples of Jesus, simple fishermen and 
peasants from an obscure province of the Roman 
Empire, forsook Him and fled. The chief priests 
of the Jews were no longer afraid of Jesus. Rome 
reigned in undisputed majesty over the known 
world. The life of humanity proceeded in the 
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course which it had followed for many centuries. 
No one could have dreamed that Jesus was to 
become the guiding power and the sublimest in¬ 
fluence in the life of the world. 

How did this wondrous thing come about? It 
is one of the miraculous events of history. 

When we read the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles it seems to us that Christianity was the 
greatest force in the whole world, and that arrayed 
against it were only a few stupid or cruel people; 
but when we read the historians a very different 
impression is made on our minds. We find our¬ 
selves in the presence of the most majestic fabric of 
the ancient world, the Roman Empire; and one 
thing that impresses us as we read the dramatic 
story of those days, the doings and sayings of 
the emperors and statesmen of Rome, is that 
Christianity is never mentioned. Palestine is only 
a barbarous province of that vast empire. The 
Jews seem to us the least interesting of the peoples 
over whom Rome exercised her merciful sway 
in the cause of law, order, and commerce. We 
become absorbed in the politics of the Caesars. 
We feel that we are moving along the highroad 
of history, and that to turn aside to study the 
affairs of Jerusalem would be as if a man of our 
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day gave up the study of London to examine the 
politics of Tunis. Of very small account was 
Galilee. 

The three years spent by Jesus in proclaiming a 
New Age stirred not a ripple on the ocean of Roman 
policy. The emperors lived in magnificent splen¬ 
dour on the banks of the Tiber. Architects were 
building on the Seven Hills palaces which were the 
wonder of the world. Scholars from Athens were 
domiciled in Rome teaching the sons of noblemen 
the wisdom of Greece. Engineers were carrying 
out marvellous plans for bringing fresh mountain 
water into crowded cities, and for connecting towns 
by roads which amazed barbarians. And every¬ 
where throughout the world marched the uncon¬ 
quered Roman legions with their imperial eagles 
and shining armour, guardians of that Pax Romana 
which promised to make an end of war. 

The Crucifixion of Jesus was unknown at Rome. 
It counted as nothing to the statesmen of the 
Roman Empire. So far as we can see, the Jews 
were regarded by the Romans as a troublesome and 
foolish people, but not as a political danger. What 
could an educated Roman think of a race which rose 
up in rebellion when Pilate planned an aqueduct 
hfty miles long for bringing pure water to Jerusalem ? 
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But let us look closer at the matter. Jesus had 
gathered about him twelve men. From synagogue 
to synagogue in Galilee he had gone with these 
Twelve proclaiming a New Age. He had sat with 
them on the hillside. He had been in their fishing- 
boats. He had stayed for some time in the house 
of Peter at Capernaum. He had journeyed with 
these simple men to the capital city of Jerusalem, 
had roused the anger and the fear of the priests, had 
been betrayed by one of the Twelve, had been 
hurriedly tried, had been shouted to death by a 
mob, and executed in the company of two thieves. 

Bear in mind this tremendous fact: with the death 
of Jesus nothing existed of Christianity save the im¬ 
pression of the character of Jesus in the memory of those 
who forsook him and fled in the hour of his shame. The 
whole fortunes of the human race were committed 
to the memory of men like Peter and James. The 
future of civilisation turned on the question, 
Would they remember ? 

Is it anything to wonder at, after all, that the 
eleven disciples should have failed Jesus in that dark 
hour? Against them were arrayed not only the 
forces at the disposal of the Jewish priests, not only 
the fierce hatred of the Jewish patriots, but the 
unbroken strength of the Roman Empire. They 
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quailed at the sight of the great city of Jerusalem; 
they fled at the appearance of the Roman soldiers; 
they departed for their humble homes in rural 
Galilee when Christ died on the Cross. 

There is no dispute about these things; they are 
historical facts, and the more we get them into our 
minds the greater will be our hold upon the mystery 
which follows. Jesus died forsaken by his friends, 
and the disciples dispersed to their homes in 
northern Palestine. 

What brought them back to Jerusalem? The 
story as told by Mark, the earliest and the safest in 
these matters, is clear on this point concerning Peter. 
Peter had fled to Galilee. The boldest, strongest, 
and most impulsive heart among the Twelve had 
broken with despair before the tragedy of Calvary, 
but in his bitter grief and fearful disappointment he 
received a vision of the Man he had so deeply 
loved and so earnestly followed, a vision which 
convinced him that Jesus was alive, and with that 
vision his love was rekindled, his courage returned, 
and he set out once more for Jerusalem. 

It is certain that Peter took his wife with him, 
and we may imagine the talk of the two as they 
approached with.dusty garments and dragging feet 
the great city of Jerusalem, with the Temple built 
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by Herod shining in the clear Syrian air like a 
snow-topped mountain. How often the peasant 
wife must have asked Peter if he was perfectly sure 
about his vision. Was it not too dangerous to 
walk right back into this city of priests? Those 
who had shouted Crucify him ! were still in Jerusa¬ 
lem. Caiaphas was still the High Priest. Pilate 
was still Governor. Was it necessary to run such a 
risk? But Peter held on his way. He had seen 
the Master he had denied, and he knew that he 
was moved by the Spirit of God. So Peter and the 
other disciples came back from the provinces to the 
capital city. 

Now notice a strange fact. The twelve disciples 
were reduced by the death of the traitor Judas to 
eleven. What did they do? They elected a new 
member to fill the vacant place. But when James 
the son of Zebedee died no one was elected to fill 
his place. Why was this? Because, while Judas 
had ceased to be one of the Twelve by an act 
of moral infamy, James, though dead, still con¬ 
tinued to be of the sacred number, and when Jesus 
returned to usher in the New Age, James would 
return with him. 

From this important fact we may see the faith 
that was in Peter. The vision had changed his 
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life. He returned to Jerusalem with an absolute 
conviction that Jesus would come again with power 
and glory to judge the Earth. All his actions tell 
the story for us in the clearest way. 

He gathered the believers together and formed a 
synagogue. They gave up their private property. 
They did not preach or teach, but simply waited 
for the return of their Master. They gave no 
trouble to the Jews. The Romans were hardly 
aware of their existence. People spoke of them as 
the Nazarenes; the synagogue was known as the 
Synagogue of the Nazarenes. In everything they 
were pious and law-abiding Jews, differing from 
their fellow countrymen only in these two respects— 
that they had no private property and that they 
believed Jesus would soon return to usher in the 
New Age. When the Sadducees, who did not be¬ 
lieve in a resurrection, began to pester them, the 
disciples of Jesus were defended by Gamaliel, a 

teacher of Paul. • , 

But, although the Twelve were wrong in thinking 
Jesus would soon return to reign over the world, 
their memories were faithful to the impression his 
spirit had made on them; and in their little syna¬ 
gogue often did they speak of the things Jesus had 
said. Thus, from the memory of these Galileans, 
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before one word of the Gospels was written, there 
came into existence what we call the Christian 
Tradition, the Character of Jesus. 

Peter was the recognised head of the synagogue. 
Everything went peacefully with the believers till 
the money in their treasury began to fail. Then 
some of the believers who came from Greece began 
to grumble that the widows among them did not 
receive a fair share of the common property. This 
led Peter and the Twelve to take a fresh step; the 
community elected seven of their number to ad¬ 
minister the funds and the food, leaving the Twelve 
free to conduct the worship of the society. By a 
strange chance this step towards peace led speedily 
to strife, and out of that strife the Christian religion 
was born. 

Among the Seven there was a young, ardent, and 
spiritual man named Stephen, and in the course of 
his work he offended the Jews. He offended them 
by saying that Jesus had come to save foreigners 
as well as Jews, and that foreigners were as precious 
to God as the Chosen People. A cry of blasphemy 
was raised against him. A mob gathered and 
stoned him to death. Among those who took part 
in the death of the young Greek was Saul, a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees. 
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Strangely enough, the work of preaching Christi¬ 
anity fell chiefly to the Seven. The Twelve re¬ 
mained at Jerusalem. Stephen and Philip were 
among the boldest of missionaries, Philip travelling 
as far as Samaria and Caesarea; other disciples 
went to Antioch, and others to Damascus. Where- 
ever they went Greek-speaking Jews listened to 
them, and many were converted; always the people 
who became Christians were people who resented 
the arrogant religion of the orthodox Jews of Jeru¬ 
salem. They were wider-minded than the home- 
staying Jews. They could understand the idea of 
God as the Father of all men. The character of Jesus 
stirred their emotions and impressed them deeply. 
They became Christians gladly and publicly. 

It was not till Philip’s work had created diffi¬ 
culties that Peter left Jerusalem for Samaria, and it 
was not till the number of conversions at Antioch 
had aroused the alarm of the Pharisees that Barna¬ 
bas journeyed thither. In both cases the journey 
was undertaken either to stop or to curb the 
missionary activities of the Seven; but in both cases 
the result was the same: Peter and Barnabas 
were converted to a wider view of the spirit and 
purpose of the message of Our Lord. 

Step by step the Twelve were brought to see a 
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new meaning in Christ’s words concerning a New 
Age. They became conscious of a world wider 
than any Pharisee could conceive—a world in 
which slaves were crying out for the gift of God as 
earnesdy as any Jew at Jerusalem. Not easily did 
Peter surrender his Jewish ideas, but with time a 
new happiness came to him, and he laboured with 
all his strength to see that those foreigners who 
accepted the Christian religion should be like 
Christ in the beauty of his character and the 
sternness of his moral judgments. Almost every¬ 
thing then turned on one vital point—Peter’s 
memory of the Personality of Jesus. 

Marvellous was the spread of the new religion. 
It moved over the world like flooding water. It 
gave new life to all sorts and conditions of men. 
It was fast becoming a world religion, no longer 
that of a Jewish sect. At Jerusalem James, the 
brother of Jesus, was at the head of a party which 
wanted to keep Christianity entirely for the Jews, a 
party which would have made men become Jews 
before they could become Christians. But Peter, 
after some doubt, had thrown in his lot with the 
wider view, and was now himself a missionary 
to other nations. While Peter was absent from 
Jerusalem, James became the head of the syna- 
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gogue, and rigorously enforced observance of the 
Jewish law. The Jews in Jerusalem, while they 
hated Paul above all other men, were less bitter 
towards James, who is thought to have been unhurt 
by persecution until his last days in the city. 

Very different was the lot of those who followed 
in the path blazed by Stephen and Philip. Peter, 
after many hesitations, threw in his lot with the 
Christians of Antioch, and it is from Antioch, not 
from Jerusalem, that Europe receives her religion. 
There came a clash between the Christians of 
Antioch and the stricter Christians of Jerusalem; 
and Antioch conquered the world, while the sect 
at Jerusalem disappeared from history. Every¬ 
where the spirit of God was moving, and a fresh 
quickening of spiritual life broke out in one country 
after another, even in the imperial city of Rome. 
Peter’s memory of his Master was creating a Gospel 

of Christ before any of the evangelists had written 
a word. 

Paul was everywhere. He, too, had seen a 
vision ofjesus. Unlike the slow-moving and heavy- 
thmking Peter, this restless and brilliant intellect 
was consumed by one passionate idea-to convert 
the whole world to faith in a Christ living for ever 
withm the individual soul. Peter still looked for 
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the return of his Master. On the other hand, 
Paul thought only of the Christ within and the 
world to be. 

It is curious for us to see how the writer of Acts 
concentrates his full attention on Paul. Peter 
ceases to be a figure of importance. Christianity, 
as the writer of Acts saw it, was torn out of Jeru¬ 
salem by the fierce passion of Paul, and thrown 
broadcast to all nations. It is right that he should 
be the chief hero of Acts, and true that his Epistles 
are the most authentic documents of Christianity; 
but we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
Twelve exercised a marvellous influence on history 
at that critical hour by building up the beautiful 
tradition of the Personality of Jesus. 

Think what it must have meant to the con¬ 
verted Greeks to visit men like Peter, James, Barna¬ 
bas, and John, men who had actually known Jesus. 
No idle curiosity would impel such visits. These 
converts would want to know all there was to know 
about the Master, for were they not giving up 
everything dear to men in order to follow His 

way of life ? 

From these visits came a new thing into the world, 
Christian Character. Men learned to be modest, 
gentle, unselfish, considerate for others, and to 
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hunger and thirst after righteousness. We might 
almost say that a new race was bom, and this new 
race, created by the Twelve Apostles, came to be 
not merely a challenge to the Scribes and Pharisees 
in Jerusalem, but a challenge to the might and 
majesty of the Roman Empire. The Personality of 
Jesus was abroad in the world of men. 

Then ended for Peter the peaceful days of the 
synagogue, and the quiet journeys to Antioch. 
Like the others who followed Jesus, he was sought 
out, cast into prison, and executed. It was the 
same with nearly every other leading member of 
the community, save perhaps only John. Paul 
suffered endless tortures and punishments. He was 
attacked by the Jews; he was arrested by the 
Romans. His life was like that of a hunted criminal. 
And not only the disciples and apostles were thus 
treated by the world; humble men and women, 
boys and girls, were arrested, tortured, scourged, 
imprisoned, and flung to the lions. 

Yet nothing could daunt the hearts of these 
believers. Once converted, their whole lives were 
changed, and death had no fear for them; even 
torture could not shake them. It is said that their 
faces shone with a strange light as they met death. 
After every persecution the number of converts was 
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marvellously increased. To love the character of 
Jesus was to be free of all fear of what men could do. 

We go back again and again to those times and 
ask how it was that Christianity prevailed against 
the power of Rome and of the Jews; and the one 
answer that remains is the reply of the Twelve that 
this thing was done by the Spirit of God. 

For six years after the Crucifixion the Twelve 
were regarded with tolerance by the Jewish priests, 
and with contempt by such Romans as chanced to 
hear of their existence. No Gospel was written. 
Nothing existed that could compare in any way 
with the Church of our times. Yet this movement 
left in the hands of twelve men has conquered the 
world. How can we explain such a miracle ? 

Dean Inge has said that to the historian there 
must always be “ something astounding ” in the 
magnitude of the task Paul set himself, and in his 
enormous success: 

The future history of the civilised world for 2000 
years, perhaps for all time, was determined by his 
missionary journeys and his hurried writings. It 
is impossible to guess what would have become of 
Christianity if he had never lived; we cannot even 
be sure that the religion of Europe would be called 
by the name of Christ. 

But behind Paul there stands the hesitating and 
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impulsive figure of Peter, in whose Galilean home 
Jesus had lived for so long a period of his ministry, 
and to whom Jesus had given the leadership. 
Paul converted Peter to a wider view of Christianity, 
but Peter impressed on Paul the beauty and tender¬ 
ness of Christian character. It was this character 
which won the love of the human race; it was this 
character which conquered the world. 

Under Nero Paul died a martyr’s death; and by 
that time almost all the disciples who had followed 
Jesus must have died. But the work was done. 
An age of which they could have had no conception 
was ushered in, and when Jerusalem fell, and after¬ 
wards the Roman Empire, the Spirit of Jesus moved 
westward across the world, creating a new heart in 
mankind and rearing the pillars of a new civilisation. 

Baffling as it all is, the fact is clear. Rome 
perished, and the empire raised on its ruins was the 
empire of Christendom. The fishermen of Galilee 
outlived the Caesars, and the Gospel of Love over¬ 
came the princes of the world. 

It is to four of these men, the Evangelists Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, that we owe all that 
we know of the life of the Master. It is not possible 
to imagine how different the world would have been 
if we had never had the story told by a tax-gatherer, 
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a physician, a fisherman, and the converted Levite, 
who more than all the rest saw the value of details, 
and left us the most useful of all the chapters in the 
story, the wonderful narrative of Mark. 

It was Matthew who made the first collection of 
the sayings of Jesus, and as Jesus wrote nothing 
down mankind must be eternally grateful for the 
loving industry of this disciple who followed Christ 
through Galilee. The Gospel of Matthew was writ¬ 
ten, perhaps about forty years after the Crucifixion, 
in the Aramaic tongue that Jesus spoke. It was 
specially meant to attract the Jews, the writer being 
anxious to show that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah, and that the message was first of all to 
the Jews. 

Mark’s Gospel was the first written record of the 
Life of Jesus, appearing probably in 65 a.d., thirty- 
five years after the Crucifixion. It is impressive 
to remember that this first Gospel was written not 
for the Jews only, but for the whole world. It was 
written in rather rough Greek, with the vividness 
of an eye-witness, and it is thought that Mark 
obtained his information from Peter. Matthew 
and Luke both knew Mark’s Gospel before they 
wrote their own. Mark was the son of one of the 
Marys of the New Testament, probably a woman 
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of rank, as the Jerusalem Church met at her house. 
He was a nephew of Barnabas, and joined the 
Christians as a young man. He was with Paul on 
his first preaching tour, and he was the intimate 
friend of Peter, who called him “ my son.” 

Luke, probably a Greek, was a great friend of 
Paul. The most learned of all the biographers of 
Jesus, he wrote the best Greek, and set out to write 
with the full knowledge of the work of Matthew and 
Mark, and of writings now lost, though a scrap of 
one of them has been found in our time. His 
Gospel, written probably about 75 or 80 a.d., is the 
most complete of the four Gospels, and it has been 
declared by a French critic of great distinction to 
be “ the most beautiful book that exists.” It is in 
the spirit of Luke’s great leader Paul. 

John’s Gospel, the last of the four, probably 
twenty years later than Luke’s, was written at a 
time when Christian belief was forming. It pre¬ 
sents Jesus from a different point of view as com¬ 
pared with the other three Gospels, and, whether 
the Apostle John wrote it or inspired it, there seems 
to be enshrined in it the spirit of that disciple whom 
Jesus loved. Appearing as the end of the first 
century was approaching, it was readily accepted 
as the Fourth Gospel. 
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LIFE OF JESUS 


W ho will be remembered in a thousand years ? 

It is hard to say; but we may be sure that the 
world will still be reading and talking and thinking 
in those days of the little company of those who 
walked about in Galilee with Jesus. 

Has there ever been a company like that since time 
began? These few, these happy few, were blessed 
to spend their days in one of the fairest gardens of 
the world with the most gracious figure that has 
ever walked the ways of men. 

We, too, may walk where He walked, look out 
upon the hills and plains and rivers He knew, but 
not for us is the glow of that living face, the glance 
of that speaking eye, the tenderness of the voice 
that spake as never man spake before or since. If 
we could transport ourselves in reality to any scene 
in the long ago, as we instantly may on the wings of 
our imagining, should we not choose some scene 
between a lowly manger at an inn and a Cross set on 
a hill ? Should we not choose some scene, some hour, 
that we could share with the Light of the World? 
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And yet how many came His way, how many 
moved about with Him, not knowing! Some there 
were who knew, some who must have believed that 
they would be for ever remembered with Him, but 
many there were who could not have understood. 
The multitude passed by not guessing that Herod 
on his throne and Pilate in his judgment hall would 
be remembered down the ages only because their 
names were linked with the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

But perhaps the most haunting figures that came 
into the life of Jesus were those who will ever be 
remembered though their names can never be 
known, those who came in touch with Him in some 
chance way, little dreaming that this chance was to 
bring them for all time into the memory of men and 
the literature of the world. These nameless figures 
flit across the scene of the Master’s life. 

There was a traveller from Samaria journeying 
one day by mule between Jerusalem and Jericho 
when he came upon a stranger lying wounded on 
the road. A priest had just gone by; a Levite had 
also passed that way; but neither had stopped to 
help the suffering man. But the Samaritan 
stopped; he found that the wounded man had been 
set upon by thieves and cruelly beaten. Com¬ 
passion for the stranger moved the Samaritan to 
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bind up his wounds, to set him on his own beast, 
to take him to an inn, and to look after him through 
the night. 

It was this act of compassion that reached the 
ears of Jesus. He repeated it to a lawyer who 
was discussing religion with him, and was remem¬ 
bered by those who heard it. They wrote it down, 
and in course of years it was translated into every 
language under the sun. For centuries all the 
world has loved the compassionate Good Samaritan. 

Yet nobody knows his name, and if Jesus had not 
happened to hear of him there would have been no 
Good Samaritan travelling down the ages of time 
with the wounded traveller on his mule. Perhaps 
the Samaritan may have lived to do most splendid 
things in Palestine, perhaps he became one of the 
greatest heroes of his race; but he is not in history 
for these things. He is there for one simple act 
of kindness which Jesus happened to hear of, and 
which He remembered to tell again. 

It occurred to the Pharisees one day that they 
should try to trap the Master by their cunning 
questions. They laid their heads together and 
chose certain of their number to stroll into the 
crowds who listened to him, and at a convenient 
moment ask him if it were lawful for a Jew to pay 
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taxes to the Roman Emperor who tyrannised over 
the Chosen People. If Jesus said Yes they would 
let it be known that He was a traitor to his race and 
its proud religion; if he said No they would see that 
the Roman rulers heard of it. 

The moment came, and the question was put. 
Jesus looked on the man who asked it and said 
quietly, Why do you tempt me? Then he added. 
Bring me a coin. Someone brought him a penny, 
and in bringing it to Jesus he brought himself into 
history for evermore. Jesus examined the coin, 
turned it over in his fingers, and then, raising his 
eyes, inquired whose was the image on the coin, 
and whose the writing. The Pharisee answered 
Caesar's. Then Jesus uttered words that will never 
die. Handing back the coin with a gesture which 
must have revealed his complete indifference to 
money, and his disdain for the shallowness and 
pretences of their politics, He said: “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

• 

Imagine the feelings of the Pharisee as he stood 
there twisting the coin in his fingers and baffled by 
the sudden thrust of Jesus which left him speech¬ 
less. It never occurred to him, we may be sure, 
that, so far as history is concerned, that was the 
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most important act of his life. But for that he 
would never have been heard of outside the borders 
of Palestine; now he is famous in all lands, one of 
the figures illumined by contact with the Light of 
the World. That nameless Pharisee confronts 
every statesman who thinks the human spirit can 
be made strong, true, and happy by political 
economy. Because of him we have those words of 
Jesus reminding us that the supreme loyalty re¬ 
quired of men is loyalty to God. The only things 
in life which permanently matter are those which 
Jesus called the things of God. 

What a pathetic figure comes to mind as we 
remember the story of the widow’s mite! She who 
cast her two mites into the treasury in the temple 
passed out litde dreaming that this act of hers 
would be more widely known than all the things the 
Caesars did. An act of beauty has made her 
immortal, and it is her gracious spirit and not her 
name which has become the possession of mankind. 

What would she have thought, as she made her 
way down the proud steps of the temple to the 
wretched home in which she struggled to keep body 
and soul together, if someone had stopped her and 
said: “All these proud Pharisees and these rich 
merchants will be soon forgotten, this temple will 
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be destroyed, but you will touch the lives of millions 
of people yet unborn, and because of you life will 
become better, purer, and kinder till God’s will is 
done on Earth as it is done in Heaven ” ? 

We meet another unknown woman in the great 
scene at the close of the earthly life of Jesus, a girl 
who served in the house of the high priest. Peter 
came to the house of the high priest and sat by the 
fire waiting to hear the result of the trial. He sat 
warming his hands, and no one would have noticed 
him if a maidservant had not happened to be there, 
and to have accused him of being in the company 
of Jesus. Then came that pitiful act of the most 
lovable of all the disciples, the vehement denial of 
poor Peter: “ I know not what thou sayest; I do not 
know the man.” 

How strange that the chance glance of a servant 
girl passing by should have led to this dramatic 
moment in the life of Peter—a moment which may 
have influenced the whole history of civilisation! 
For from that moment Peter was a changed 
man. A certain sweetness, a certain humility, a 
certain willingness to learn, characterised his 
after life. He was less impulsive, less liable to 
trust his own feelings and to rely on his own 
sudden emotions. He listened more readily to 
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Paul, and Christianity passed out of the petty 
Jewish sects to become the religion of all. 

We may think that long afterwards this girl 
would talk about this incident, and exclaim with 
great satisfaction that she had exposed one of the 
followers of Jesus; but it can never have crossed 
her mind that that encounter was the chief event 
in her little existence, and that because of it she was 
to figure in history. 

Nameless for us, too, is the rich young ruler who 
came to Jesus and asked to be told the secret of life. 
We know that he was lovable, for Jesus loved him, 
and we know that he could not bring himself to 
sacrifice everything for the Kingdom of God, for he 
went away sorrowful. Few men in all the Bible 
present to us a more captivating character. To be 
young, rich, powerful, and unhappy—here in itself 
is a romance of human existence. But to be good, 
to be profoundly religious, to be longing for some 
depth of peace in the heart and yet unable to face 
a life of sacrifice—here is a picture of the human 
soul at which men look for ever with wistful eyes. 

How little could the rich young ruler have guessed 
that his sorrowful manner as he walked away 
would inspire an English artist nearly two thousand 
years after to paint a picture as of his very soul, and 
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that the idea of his great possessions would pass into 
the language of the world. He went away sorrow¬ 
ful, and his sorrow entered into the life of civilisa¬ 
tion, to live on in the memory of the human race. 

Look also at another man who has become 
eternally famous, but of whom we know nothing. 
He lies under a porch beside a pool of water in the 
sheep market of Jerusalem. He lies there in the 
hope that some man will take pity on him and carry 
him into the pool, which at times is believed to 
possess healing qualities. But always, as he drags 
himself painfully towards the edge of the pool, some 
man pushes him aside and goes before him, so that 
he lies there, helpless and hopeless beside the five- 
porched pool of Bethesda, as unlikely, you would 
say, to make his way into the great pageant of 
history as ever to get into those magic waters. 

But Jesus sees him and has compassion on him, 
and because it happens to be the Sabbath, and 
because certain Jews are angry with Jesus for heal¬ 
ing on that day, this man is borne into the main 
stream of history and comes down to us through the 
corridors of time, nameless but for ever on the roll 
of fame with kings and conquerors, with poets and 
painters, with discoverers and inventors. 

It is strange, too, to reflect that the rich man who 
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fared sumptuously every day would never have been 
heard of outside his own locality and his brief space 
on Earth but for the fact that a beggar happened 
to lie begging at his gate. Think also of the Roman 
soldier who took pity on the last sufferings of Jesus, 
and pierced his side with a spear. Think, too, of 
the centurion who stood for a moment as the 
heavens darkened, and looked up at the Cross and 
said when the end came, “ Truly this was the Son 
of God.” Think of the soldier who won in a raffle 
the seamless coat of Jesus at the foot of the Cross, 
and who thought far more of his luck in winning 
the coat than of the tremendous tragedy in which 
he was taking part; we can almost see him marching 
to the barracks with the coat slung over his shoulder, 
laughing at those who turned to see him as he 
passed. These men will • all be confronting the 
eyes of the world when another thousand years 
have passed away. 

And in one of the loveliest scenes in the life of 
Jesus is an unknown child, the little one whom Jesus 
took by the hand and led into the midst of his 
disciples, who were disputing as to which of them 
should be greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Jesus brought a child into the group of arguing 
men, sat down, and took the child in his arms. 
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What Jesus said he could not have understood ; per¬ 
haps he never understood the story in which he had 
a place. Yet he had served to teach one of the 
greatest of all the lessons every man must learn 
before he can be at peace: Unless ye become as little 
children ye cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven. 

When Jesus was seized by the Roman soldiers, 
and carried prisoner into the high priest’s house, 
someone blindfolded him. Who it was we shall 
never know, but somebody passed a scarf over those 
compassionate eyes, drew it tightly across the 
brows, and knotted it at the back of the head. 
What manner of man could have brought himself 
so to handle the Saviour of the world ? 

Then what of that strange fugitive figure which 
appears at well nigh the most tragic moment in the 
great life-story, that saddest hour of all when the 
disciples, even the protesting Peter, all forsook him 
and fled? In that bitter hour there still followed 
him a certain young man. Who was this young 
man who was the last to leave the Master? Is 
he not one of the most enthralling of all the un¬ 
known disciples? 

Evidently he was not merely an idle looker-on, 
for if he had been only that why should he have 
fled at last, leaving his linen waist-cloth in the hands 
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of those who would have captured him ? He fled 
because he thought he had good reason to fear. 
He was clearly a sympathiser with Jesus, liable to 
be arrested if Rome suppressed the Master and his 
disciples, and he would return again to the disciples 
and tell them of his own flight as the last to run. 

The fact that he is mentioned by Mark, and only 
by Mark, seems almost to suggest that possibly the 
last to run was, in later years, the first to write the 
life of Jesus, and that the certain young man was 
Mark’s modest way of describing himself. We do 
not know. Braver than some, but not brave 
enough to meet boldly the full and final test, that 
certain young man is a bewitching figure. 




A CITIZEN OF ARIMATHEA 


T he name of Joseph of Arimathea appears in the 
Bible almost out of the unknown. He was 
not unknown to those who wrote the Gospels. 
Luke calls him a good man and just. He was a 
counsellor, a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin. 
But it was the moving tragedy of the Crucifixion 
which called forth all that was brave, all that was 
noble, in him, making of him a new man, worthy 
to stand before the Lord. 

He was bom in Arimathea, a village or township, 
the Ramah of the Old Testament, in the territory 
of Benjamin, on the mountain range of Ephraim, 
at no great distance from Jerusalem. He had 
become secretly a disciple of Jesus, perhaps afraid 
of openly disclosing his faith, for he was a man of 
note in Jewish councils, and some have believed he 
was a priest. His love for the Saviour, and his 
belief in him were hidden in a heart which timidly 
waited for the Kingdom of God. 

He lived near Golgotha, or had an estate there, 
and when the day of the Crucifixion came he was 
there. It is said that by order of the Sanhedrin, 
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some of whose members must have known his 
secret, an attempt was made to keep him away. 

He had been present at their meeting when they 
had resolved to call on Pilate for the condemnation 
of Jesus. He may have been too faint-hearted to 
raise his voice against the decision, but had refused 
to vote for it. He was at any rate suspected, and 
the story goes that he had been imprisoned by the 
Jews on the eve of the Crucifixion; but when they 
went to release him he was no longer there, though 
the prison door had been sealed and the key was 
with Caiaphas the High Priest. 

But when, shrinking and fearful, he beheld the 
cruel sacrifice of the Master he loved in secret, 
shame, loyalty, and faith raised him above fear. 
At the risk of persecution and death he sought out 
Pilate, and with tears and entreaties besought that 
he might have the body of Jesus for burial. We do 
not know what persuasion he used, what excuse he 
made. It may be that the Roman Procurator was 
not beyond reach of a bribe, and Joseph was rich. 
Pilate knew him also as a member of the Sanhedrin 
who had taken no part in constraining him to 
condemn Jesus, and, his own uneasy conscience 
pricking him, he was perhaps not unwilling to do 
something to atone for the consent he had given, 
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and to show that he despised those to whom 
he had yielded. At all events he listened to 
Joseph’s entreaties. 

What happened then the Bible has told us. 

Joseph’s courage stimulated Nicodemus, another 

secret disciple, to join him. After Pilate had 

learned from the Centurion that Jesus was indeed 

dead, the body was given to Joseph, who wrapped it 

in fine linen he had bought. It was laid in a new 

sepulchre belonging to Nicodemus and the prophecy 

of Isaiah was thus fulfilled that the Messiah should 

rest in a sepulchre where never before man was laid. 

It was in a garden owned by Joseph near the place 

of Crucifixion, and Joseph rolled a great stone 
against it. 

Here ends the story of Joseph of Arimathea as told 
by the Evangelists. It is taken up again by the 
tradition of the early Christian Church, which tells 
us that he became one of those who, like the 
Seventy enrolled by Jesus while he lived, were to go 
before him into every city and place. 

Go your ways , I send you forth as lambs among wolves . 
^arry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes, and salute no man 
y the way. And into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 

r?-’ the ^ that are therein, and say unto 
j he Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you” 
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This was the sacred mandate which, when Our 
Lord had departed from their sight, inspired the 
Apostles with renewed zeal for its wider fulfilment. 
They undertook it in its fulness, in journeyings often, 
in perils often, and their devoted helpers were the 
disciples. Joseph had refrained from enrolling him¬ 
self among them while the Master lived, but now he 
was inspired with a higher zeal and a courage that 
knew no bounds. He had been rich. His goods 
he gave away. He had been a man of consequence, 
and perhaps a priest. All that he forsook, and while 
his friends and relations among the higher Jewish 
community despised and scorned him, we may 
readily suppose that the struggling band of Christ’s 
followers welcomed a recruit, on whom had fallen 
a mantle of sanctity since he laid the Master’s body 
in its tomb. 

We know, if tradition may be held to be true, that 
Philip the Apostle took this young man and en¬ 
rolled him among those who, under Philip’s guid¬ 
ance, were to spread the Gospel. They went from 
Palestine, possibly in the footsteps of Paul. Here 
he is lost sight of by the older writers, and what 
accounts they give of the rest of his life and death 
are confused. Some say he was cast into prison 
and died in Jerusalem, consoled to the last by the 
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cup of the Holy Grail, which he had kept and 
cherished after the Last Supper as the most sacred 
thing on earth. Some French writers say that his 
body was afterwards brought by Charlemagne from 
Jerusalem and laid in the Church at Mayenmaster 
in the Province of Toul, and was later taken away 
and its whereabouts lost. 


But William of Malmesbury, the God-fearing 
English historian who was writing in the twelfth 
century, has a different tale. He, revising a tra¬ 
dition long held, declares that when Joseph and 
his following came to England they were given by a 
British king a small island in Somerset engirt by the 
River Bude. Here he built of wicker the first 
Christian monastery in England, in the place where 
afterwards the most magnificent of abbeys was to 
nse; here he lay down weary after long journeys, and 
struck his staff into the ground. Suddenly, legend 
nms, the staff put forth leaves and branches and 

became a thorn tree, which used to blossom every 
year at Christmas. 


L°ng years afterwards pilgrims to Glastonbury 

as fl° ^ ° n thC Glaston W Thom. It became 
^ famous as the Abbey. I n the time of Queen 

iSt “ h “l *7 Then „,»e JLue 

g the legend, tried to cut it down, but 
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the damaged tree, though torn up and flung into a 
ditch, took root again and bloomed afresh. So 
great had grown its storied fame by now that 
pilgrims cut off slips from it, doing it more hurt 
than its first destroyer. In the reign of Charles 
the First the old tree had gone altogether, but 
happily some cuttings of it remain in the neigh¬ 
bouring churchyard, and flourish to this day, 
putting forth their leaves, not indeed on Christmas 
day but often in January, and always this flowering 
thorn is the first flower of the year to welcome 
Spring. 

So the beautiful old story lives on with the mem¬ 
ory of Joseph of Arimathea. 

The Abbey has fallen, and if his tomb is there 
it cannot be found; but in the north transept 
of Glastonbury’s great church there is a stone 
tomb which stirs the imagination of all who see 
it, for it is said to be the last resting-place of this 
immortal man. It is a sarcophagus sculptured in 
quatrefoils with little ornaments, and it has been 
known as a remarkable tomb for hundreds of years. 
Some time in the fifth century it was written that 
Joseph lay in Glastonbury, and in 1367 a chronicle 
says that the bodies of Joseph and his companions 
were found there. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries there was talk of a celebrated shrine in 
Glastonbury churchyard, and men went on pil¬ 
grimage to Joseph’s tomb. The story may be a 
myth, but the tomb is here for all to see, a monu¬ 
ment of beauty set in the middle of St Katherine’s 
Chapel in Glastonbury church. 



THE FIRST MARTYR OF JERUSALEM 

S tephen was the first of the noble army of 
martyrs. In him was the truth first made 
plain that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church, for one who stood by at his death was 
afterwards to become the most commanding influ¬ 
ence in carrying the faith into every land. 

Stephen himself stood at the parting of the ways, 
the first to discern that the Gospel could not be 
confined in the bonds of Judaism, but must be 
carried as a Light to lighten the Gentiles. He 
was the forerunner of Paul, who saw in Christi¬ 
anity not merely a revelation of God’s purpose 
in the history of Israel, but the beginning of a 
new order of things. 

As his Greek name shows, Stephen was one of the 
Grecian Jews in the infant Christian Church at 
Jerusalem. It is believed that he was one of the 
Seventy whom Jesus appointed to go out into the 
world. He had earned among the disciples the 
highest appreciation of his character and ability, 
as a man full of grace, faith, and power. He had 
an almost apostolic mission because of the wis- 
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dom and spirit of his preaching, and, like the 
Apostles, he performed wonders and miracles 
among the people. 


At that time there were hundreds of synagogues 
in Jerusalem. Two of them were Greek, and in 
these mingled Jews who belonged to Judea and 
those from other countries. For those who came 
from other lands the Scriptures were translated 
into the Greek language, at that time the most 
universal in the world. 


In these synagogues there were tables for alms 
to be given to the poor. A dispute arose between 
the native bom and the foreigners about their 
distribution, and the Apostles, wisely refusing to 
take sides, appointed seven independent brethren 
to administer the trust. Of these seven Stephen 
was the first named and the most distinguished. 
His Grecian origin marked him out for independent 
judgment in dealing with such petty jealousies. On 
tephen, and on the others of the Seven, were laid 
the hands of Apostolic blessing. They were the 
early deacons of the Church. 

a tim< ; a11 went well. The number of the 
disciples multiplied. A great company of the 

pnests of Jerusalem (no fewer than four thousand 
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had returned from the Captivity) were obedient to 
the new faith. But in such a company arguments 
and disputations were bound to arise; a Jewish 
synagogue encourages them, and they reached a 
point of danger. 

When and how they arose we can only surmise. 
It may well have been that Stephen’s wider vision, 
and the forcible expression of his views about the 
all-embracing nature of Christianity, gave offence 
to those who would have kept the promise of salva¬ 
tion to the Chosen Race. 

If they disputed with him, his skill, added to the 
fire of his zeal and belief, was too much for them to 
counter. They raised the cry of Blasphemy, that 
age-old accusation which the bigot has always 
hurled against the reformer when there was left no 
argument with which to refute him. 

Stephen was haled before the Council of the 
Sanhedrin at the heels of a multitude of scribes and 
elders, whom the cry of Blasphemy had roused; 
but even the vaguest charge needs some support. 
It was supplied by false witnesses who misrepresented 
Stephen’s quotation of the prophecy of Christ that 
the Temple should be destroyed, and its customs 
changed, into a declaration that Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy it and would change the customs that 
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Moses delivered to the Jews. It is likely that 
Stephen, a zealot by character and in belief, may 
have given an opportunity to his enemies by the 
force of his expressions. 

That we may well believe when we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles the eloquence of the speech he 
made before his judges and accusers. It begins 
with a review of the history of the Jews since the 
days when Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees to 
those when Solomon built for the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob a house—“ Howbeit the Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 

The incidents in the story are marshalled with the 
deftness of a skilled advocate, and lead, one after 
another, to the last tremendous denunciation of his 

judges, who, like their forefathers, would turn their 
faces against the truth. 

We may doubt if Stephen was allowed to finish. 
Before the close of his onslaught a furious outburst 
of wrath broke from the assembly. It did not 
overwhelm Stephen. Undismayed, he looked up¬ 
wards and said he saw the heavens opened and the 
bon of Man standing on the right hand of God. 
1 hose of the disciples who had stood in the court¬ 
house said that as he spoke his face was as that of 
an angel. Yet the infuriated crowd rushed on him, 
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dragged him forth by one of the gates of the city, 
and stoned him to death. 

It was not a legal execution, sanctioned by the 
Roman authorities, but plain murder, though the 
Sanhedrin had to represent it as a tumultuous 
outbreak for which they could not be called to 
account. In accordance with custom, nevertheless, 
the witnesses against Stephen were there to cast the 
first stones against him. 

They left their garments in charge of a young 
man named Saul, who afterwards, when he was 
named Paul, confessed, in shame, to the vision of his 
Lord : “ And when the blood of thy martyr 

Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, and 
consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of 
them that slew him.” 

In that hour the courage of the martyr never 
failed. His last words were like those of his 
dying Master: “ Lord receive my spirit. Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.” His fortitude, 
his calm, his gentleness could not have been 
without their effect on the strong soul who stood 
by and consented. 

Their effect on many others, though not imme¬ 
diate, was greater than his murderers could have 
believed. When the tragedy was ended no opposition 
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was raised to the removal of the poor broken body. 
It was reverently buried. 

According to early tradition the martyrdom was 
outside the northern Damascus Gate, and it was 
through the friendliness of Gamaliel the Counsellor 
that Stephen was buried a day’s journey from 
Jerusalem, all the Apostles coming to the burial. 
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I T was a poor fisherman of the Lake of Galilee 
that Scotland chose for her patron saint. He 
was Andrew, the first of the Disciples. 

The New Testament tells us all that is most 
truly known of him and the early Fathers of the 
Church have filled out his story with their legends. 
He lived at Bethsaida and was brother to Simon 
called Peter, one of those who listened to the 
preachings of John the Baptist in the wilderness. 
He stood by the Jordan at Christ’s baptism, and 
when Jesus came out of the river he heard the 
Baptist’s cry, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” Hear¬ 
ing that exclamation, he and another disciple of the 
Baptist followed after Jesus, and Our Lord, per¬ 
ceiving them, said, “ What seek ye? ” They said 
they desired to know where he dwelt, and he bade 
them come and see. Andrew went with him and 
on that day learned and believed that Jesus was the 
Redeemer of the World. He resolved from that 
moment to follow him, and so was the first of 
the Disciples. 

Andrew told his brother Simon of the miracle 
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thus revealed to him, and persuaded him also to see 
Christ, who received him and named him Peter. 
From that time forward the brothers followed Our 
Lord, now and again for some time, because they 
were poor men who must needs follow their fishing. 
But they were with Christ at Cana in Galilee, and 
afterwards baptised in his name. He left them to 
go to Jerusalem for the Passover, and, coming back 
in the late autumn, he found Peter and Andrew 
fishing in the lake. He summoned them to a 
constant attendance on the Gospel, saying he would 
make them fishers of men; whereupon they imme¬ 
diately left their nets to follow him and never went 
from him again. When in the next year he formed 
the fellowship of the Apostles the names of Peter and 
Andrew headed all the rest. 

We may know something of the unfaltering belief 
of Andrew from the story of the loaves and fishes. 
When Christ would not send away the multitude of 
5000 without giving them food one of the Disciples, 
Philip, said two hundred pennyworth of bread 
would not suffice. But it was Andrew who timidly 
said there was a boy with five barley loaves and two 
small fishes. They were nothing among so many; 
but we may read in his mind a trusting hope that 
fiis Master could make them suffice. These are a 
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few of the references to Andrew in the Gospels; 
and from another of them, where he introduces to 
Christ certain Greeks who came to see him in 
Bethany at the house of Lazarus, he is given by the 
Venerable Bede the name of the Introductor. 

All this is told of him by the Evangelists; the rest 
is part of the Christian legend resting on the testi¬ 
mony of the Fathers of the Church. One writer 
says he preached the Gospel in Scythia. Jerome tells 
of his journey to Greece and to Achaia, where he 
died. Paulinus declares that this fisherman preach¬ 
ing at Argos put all the philosophers to silence. 
For the Russian legends concerning him there is less 
authority, but their Church has long gloried in the 
belief that Andrew carried the Gospel as far as 
the mountains where Kiev now stands, and to the 
frontiers of Poland. This much is to be said for the 
tradition, that Scythia as the Greeks understood it 
extended to the north of the Black Sea. The Greek 
Church also steadily asserts that he planted the faith 
in Thrace, and particularly at Byzantium, which 
afterwards became Constantinople. 

All agree that at Patrae in Achaia he laid down 
his life for Christ. There are many testimonies to 
it in the writings of the Fathers, and most of them 
agree that he was crucified. No account of that 
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sorrowful martyrdom has survived, but all who 
wrote of it afterwards joined in preserving the 
tradition that he met his end with joyfulness and 
without fear. 

His crucifixion was at Patrae, and from there his 
body was taken in the year 357 to Constantinople 
and deposited in the Church of the Apostles, built 
by Constantine. 

According to the custom, which we may deplore 
but cannot ignore, there has always been much 
anxiety to claim the possession of relics of this saint; 
portions of the relics were taken to Milan, and 
Brescia, and afterwards the greater portion was 
taken to Italy and deposited in the Cathedral of 
Amalfi, high up on the rocky coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean, where they are said to have remained 
for seven centuries. 

The cross on which the saint was crucified has 
also its traditional story. It was said to have been 
brought out of Achaia and placed in the Abbey of 
St Victor in Marseilles before 1250, and the Abbey 
still claims the possession of it. 

The reverence of the Scots for the sanctity of St 
Andrew and his relics is of a date still earlier. 
Their historians declare that an abbot called 
Regulus brought to Scotland from Patrae or Con- 
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stantinople, about 370, relics of the Apostle which 
he deposited in a church built in his honour 
with the monastery of Abernethy. Many pilgrims 
came to this church from foreign countries and in 
those dark ages the monastery of Abernethy long 
preserved its sanctity and was revered by chieftain 
as well as pilgrim. A King of the Piets, soon after 
800, in thanksgiving for a great victory he had 
gained over the Northumbrians, gave to it the tenth 
part of the land of his dominions. These relics 
may be as we think, they may have never been, or 
may have disappeared, but the city of St Andrews 
preserves in the grey walls by the northern sea the 
name of a simple man and a great faith. 



THE MATCHLESS PAUL 


I n the palace of Caesarea, Festus the new Roman 
Procurator sat in judgment in the Praetorium. 

This was no common trial, but rather an occasion 
which Festus had taken to gratify the curiosity 
of two distinguished visitors, Agrippa the Second, 
last of the Herods, and his sister Berenice, 
who happened to be there and had expressed a 
wish to see and hear Paul the Christian. 

Festus had been willing to gratify the wish and 
at the same time to impress Agrippa, who was fond 
of display. The new Procurator was himself in 
scarlet. His lictors and bodyguard stood behind 
the gilded chairs prepared for him and his visitors. 
Agrippa and Berenice had come in state, she with 
all her jewels, he in his purple robes. It was a 
compliment to Festus. 

They brought the prisoner in. A chilling con¬ 
trast he made to the panoply of the high personages 
on the dais. A short, dark man, with a beard and 
thinning hair streaked with grey—he was pale and 
worn with sickness and long imprisonment. 
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Could this be the man who year after year had carried 
a fiery cross through Asia Minor ? Was this the orator 
whose eloquence had roused the Jewish mob ? 

Was this the man who , when the Roman soldiers raised 
the scourge to lay it about his shoulders , had calmly 
put them aside with the proud assertion of his rights as 
a Roman citizen ? 

Was this the man who had calmly put aside the pro - 
crastination of the Procurator Festus with the great words , 
I appeal unto Caesar ? 

It was indeed. Hear that pale, worn man speak. 
But first hear Festus, who outlined the case against 
him for the information of his royal guests, and did 
so with justice. 

The Jews, he told the court and King Agrippa, 
were infuriated with this man, demanding his life, 
though so far as he could see the prisoner was 
entirely innocent of any capital crime. But the 
prisoner, as a Roman citizen, had appealed to 
Caesar. It was necessary, therefore, if he were to be 
sent to Rome for judgment, that some indictment 
should accompany him. The Procurator was glad to 
take the advice and opinion of Agrippa on anything 
the prisoner might have to say. Agrippa there¬ 
upon told Paul he was allowed to speak for himself. 
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And speak for himself he did, in that brave 
speech that has come down the ages. 

Not for him any resentment because a show was 
being made of him. He was completely at his ease, 
courteous to the high personages but not seeking 
favour with them. They were souls whom the 
message he had to deliver might save. So, begging 
Agrippa’s patience, he told again the story of 
how truth had come to him, and what truth meant 
to all men. He spoke of the Voice he had heard 
on his way to Damascus, which had sent him forth 
to open the eyes of Jews and Gentiles that they 
might turn from darkness to light. He spoke of 
the Messiah risen from the dead. He spoke with 
that sacred and impassioned oratory which had 
been so powerful in his mission work. He was 
delivering to kings and captains the testimony which 
he had made the object of his life. 

When Festus interrupted him with the ejacula¬ 
tion that his learning had turned his brain, the 
prisoner answered him with unruffled courtesy. 
“ I am not mad, most noble Festus,” he replied, 
but speak forth the words of truth and soberness ”; 
and then he turned with equal dignity to Agrippa’ 
who was learned in the Mosaic tradition. “ The 
king knoweth of these things,” he said, and then 
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the prisoner with perfect equanimity became the 
cross-examiner. 

** Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thou believest.” 

Even the cynical Agrippa could not repress his 
admiration for the burning zeal which neither 
stripes nor fetters could quench, and he answered 
half-seriously that Paul was seeking to persuade 
him to become a Christian. We can almost hear 
laughter in the court, but it was quickly suppressed 
as Paul answered in words meaning: “ I could pray 
to God that whether in little or in much not thou 
only but all who are listening to me today might 
become even such as I am—except (raising his 
fettered hands) except these bonds.” 

This was the man who, with prison and death at 
his elbow, with none but himself to vindicate his 
right, could yet turn the moment of accusation into 
an opportunity to deliver his message. He had no 
other wish in the world. It stood with him above 
liberty, safety, or the desire for life. His very appeal 
to Caesar had been deliberately made so that he 
might carry the Word to Rome. For nearly a 
quarter of a century he had been carrying the 
message to men wherever he found them ; while 
breath was in him he would deliver it still. 
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He was growing old, though none could have 
believed it who saw the light that shone in his worn 
face, or heard his voice attuned to eloquence. 
Gone then were the ravages of years and illness; 
gone, it might have seemed, the shackles that bound 
his wrists. But the years of his mission had taken 
their toll of him. The trials he had undergone had 
aged him in all but spirit, and the spirit itself, like 
an unquenchable fire, was burning down to its 
socket the feebler body. Yet always while life 
lasted the flame would leap. 

It had been lighted a quarter of a century before 

by that blinding awakening on the journey to 

Damascus, the story of which he told now to Festus 
and Agrippa. 


He had set out on the way as a persecutor of the 
Nazarenes. He was a young man then, but in the 
eyes of the Jews he was a man of mature judgment, 
with the high authority the Sanhedrin gave to 
him. He had studied. He spoke Greek. He was 
one of those gifted Jews whom the Jewish com¬ 
munity watches and fosters, and for whom it 
finds opportunity. 

In the twinkling of an eye, the turning of an 
hour-glass, the passing of a cloud, all is changed, 
fcaul, the eldest son of the well-to-do and respected 
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family of Tarsus, the clever young Pharisee em¬ 
ployed and sent on a mission by the Sanhedrin to 
Damascus, is smuggled out of it a few days later by 
the Nazarenes he had come to scourge. From that 
moment onward, friends, family, prospects, nation¬ 
ality, are all forgotten and put aside. He went to 
Damascus the proud envoy of the High Priest; he 
came out of it humbled and penitent, the ragged 
messenger of Christ. 

In a day, an hour, his mission is known to him. 
He is to be the organiser of the Christian religion. 
Christ brought the Word. His servant Paul is the sower 
of the seed that will yield its mighty harvest. 

The travelled ambassador of Christ, as he has 
been called, was at the outset of a mission which was 
to lift the creed of the Nazarenes to the level of a 
universal faith. His powerful mind was to turn 
the tide of history and thought. The man whose 
Roman citizenship was the highest claim he could 
put forward was to substitute the organisation of 
Christendom for the legions of Rome. 

Yet how modest were the beginnings of this vast 
enterprise as Paul, with Barnabas and their youth¬ 
ful attendant, left the mountains and coast of Syria 
behind them to set sail for Cyprus! The pleasant 
voyage gave little promise of what was to come. 
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Little could Paul know how trying in its apparent 
failures, how terrible in its hardships, was the 
future. Could he have borne it had he foreseen 
the scourgings, the stoning, the shipwrecks, the in¬ 
cessant toilings on foot along intolerable and 
dangerous roads, the dangers from swollen rivers, 
from brigands, from Jews and Gentiles, from false 
Christians in city and wilderness and at sea, from 
frantic crowds that threatened to tear him to pieces ? 
Yes, he could have borne it, for there was that in 
him which sustained him through weary night and 
famine-stricken day, which bore him up against the 
incessant anxiety of his responsibility and his own 
sickness and weakness. All the outrages, the insults, 
the imprisonments, the noisome dungeon, the lone¬ 
liness, could not turn this man aside. 


He spoke as an educated citizen of the world, 

attuned to the most gracious and polished tone of 

educated society. Mark how he seizes on the 

opportunity afforded to him by the sight of an 

image on the way to speak before the Council at 

Athens, when all that was cultured in the city 

gathered to hear the new philosopher arriving in 
the city: 


* m j n Athens, as I was going-through youi 
city, and surveying the monuments of your worJhip 
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I found an altar To the unknown God. Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

Can we not see Paul standing there, with 
shining eyes and arms uplifted, delivering his mes¬ 
sage? God indeed, as he said, was then not far 
from each one of them. 

The story of Paul’s missionary work and teaching 
is told for us by Luke’s chronicle in the Acts of the 
Apostles, but the real importance of it remains to be 
supplied by Paul’s own words in his letters to the 
Churches he founded and fostered. They recalled 
to the minds of his spiritual children, as they bring 
before us still, the tender, suffering, inspired, 
impassioned, uncompromising teacher who had 
first won them to become imitators of himself and to 
turn from hollow ritualisms or dead idols to serve 
the living God. They were not, it seems, deeply 
premeditated, but came fresh and burning from 
the heart in all its passionate sincerity. To his 
triumphant faith and transcendent influence were 
due that fearless spirit of martyrdom which per¬ 
vaded the life of the early Church. 

No such letter-writer ever lived before him, no 
such exhorter, none with such eloquent power. 

When will the world forget those ringing words 
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which come down the corridors of time from the 
writer to the Corinthians : 

We look not at the things which are seen but at the 
things which are not seen , for the things which are seen 
are temporal , but the things which are not seen are eternal. 

Or those to the Philippians: 

Whatsoever things are true , whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure , whatsoever things are lovely , 
whatsoever things are of good report , think on these things. 

Yet, when all is said, these are but the words of 
the preacher. The man who spoke them is greater. 
We can dimly realise the power he was among 
living men; we can by summing up the products 
of his matchless spirit understand the influence 
he exercised on generations then unborn. Yet it 
would remain incredible if it were not written deep 
in the history of mankind. 

We may wonder if in his own day men recognised 
his greatness. The story of that last voyage to 
Rome, with the shipwreck on the way, is known. 
Known, also, is a little of the last days in Rome, 
where for two years he lived a prisoner and struggled 
against the indifference of a city steeped in the 
viciousness of the days of Nero. 
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And in the end, tradition tells us, Paul died a 
martyr, hurried to execution with a file of soldiers 
and with none to mark his unknown grave. 

In the closing episodes of his life was he seized 
with a pitiful feeling that all had been for naught, 
that all the strivings and trials had been unavailing ? 
We must think not, for in those last hours he was 
not alone. The light that shone on the way to 
Damascus would blaze before his dying eyes. 

The captains and the kings depart. Paul re¬ 
mains. He was a greater than Caesar, or Alex¬ 
ander, or Napoleon. Their conquests have passed. 
The empire Paul founded will endure while faith 
and hope and charity, these three, live on in the 
heart of man. 

We may marvel at the splendour of his genius. 
If we look on him only as a writer, how immensely 
does he surpass in his most casual Epistles the 
great authors of all time! As a moralist he towers 
in breadth and intensity above Marcus Aurelius. 
His chapter on Charity is worth all the novels 
ever written. As a theologian he formulated the 
doctrines of Christianity, and Saint Augustine is but 
a pale reflex of him. As a reformer he was greater 
than Luther or Savonarola. As a preacher he was 
greater than Saint Bernard; as a practical organiser 
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he surpasses Pope Gregory. It is fruitless to pursue 
such comparisons. It is unnecessary to say that 
his monument is Christ’s Church as it is and has 
been through nearly two thousand years. His great¬ 
ness was his soul, and no greater soul has ever been. 
No man has done more, no saint has climbed 
to greater heights, yet he remained a comrade 
and a man of tender heart to all who knew him. 

If we read his life closely as it is told by the writer 
of the Acts of the Apostles, we can hardly keep back 
the tears when we read those lovely words of his 
last meeting at Ephesus on his way to Jerusalem: 

When he had thus spoken he kneeled down and prayed 
with them all; and they all wept sore , and fell on Paul's neck, 
and kissed him , sorrowing most of all for the words he 
spake that they should see his face no more. 

He had fought a good fight. He had kept the 
faith. He wears the crown of immortality. He was 
our man of men. 

It is difficult to imagine what would have hap¬ 
pened to the early Christians, and to early Chris¬ 
tianity, but for the fervent missionary work of Paul, 
whose earnestness and untiring labours established 
the Church on the broad foundation of a religion for 
all mankind. Written for the encouragement of the 
new Churches, his Letters remain a source of strength 
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and inspiration after more than eighteen centuries, 
and their influence has no parallel in history. 

Little can these small Churches have imagined, 
when these Letters were read to them, that the 
words that fell on their ears would be falling on the 
ears of countless multitudes ages after the Empire 
of Caesar had passed away. Very appealing are the 
personal references of Paul in his letters, especially 
in those from the prison in Rome, written at times 
under great emotion. Through them all we see the 
tenderness of a strong man with a consuming pas¬ 
sion for something greater than life itself. 

But most of all Paul’s letters are famous for their 
wonderful conception (so simple to us now but so 
strange then) of a love that embraces all mankind. 
All the world knows his famous words on charity, 
which have been read for centuries wherever the 
English tongue is known, and are a vital part 
of our English literature: 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels , 
and have not charity , I am become as sounding brass , 
or a tinkling cymbal. 

Though I have the gift of prophecy , and understand all 
mysteries , and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains , and have not charity , I 
am nothing. 
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Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
We know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was a child I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I 
became a man I put away childish things. For now we see 
through a glass, darkly, but then face to face: now I know 
in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity. 

They are only a few of Paul’s words which go 
sounding down the corridors of time for ever. 
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I s it not thrilling that we may count among the 
heroes of the Bible a British lady whose name 
is almost lost in the letters of Saint Paul ? It is a 
fascinating possibility to reflect upon that she may 
have brought the good news from Galilee to 
our Motherland. 

The rarest news that ever reached this little land 
was the news that came from Bethlehem. It was 
perhaps eighteen hundred years ago. 

News spread slowly round the little world all 
those centuries ago. It could travel no faster than 
a man could run, or ride a horse, or sail with the 
wind. We know that even Herod depended for his 
news on three wise men who never came to tell him, 
and long after Herod’s day was over, long after 
Christ was seen no more among the hills of Galilee, 
men followed him and talked of him in secret, 
and it was not safe to send abroad the news of that 
event which was to change the face of all the world 
and stir the hearts of all mankind. 

Yet men were coming and going, and the wonder¬ 
ful story of Bethlehem was bound to be told. It 
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would be told by traders and sailors and travellers, 
who pick up curious tales and sometimes add to 
them queer details of their own invention. It would 
seem that the news from far-off Galilee may have 
come to Britain in some such way as this, but what 
enthrals us as we think of this is the fascinating 
possibility that the news was sent home from Rome 
by a British lady who is mentioned in the Bible. 
It is a story that captivates the mind, that perhaps 
can never be proved yet seems likely to be true, the 
story of a king’s daughter who went out from these 
islands and knew Saint Paul in those great days 
when he was writing his immortal letters, saving 
Christianity from becoming the religion of a sect 
and establishing it as the faith of all mankind. 

There is good reason to feel that at the end of 

Paul’s life, when he was writing those famous and 

beautiful words, I have fought a good fight, I have 

finished my course, I have kept the faith, he remembered 

a friend who had gone out to Rome from a little 

town in what is now Sussex, and sent to her 
his greeting. 

It is all wrapped in mystery, for those who wrote 
the early story of the Church began with the days 
when the simple message of Jesus had been made 
into a creed, turned into theology, fashioned into 
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something strange that Christ Himself would 
hardly recognise. The historians of those early 
days tell us nothing of those good men who came to 
these islands long before Augustine, who went about 
spreading the beautiful words of Jesus, and spent 
their lives in doing good before churches and priests 
and dogmas and creeds were known. 

So it is that we know nothing of the way the 
great news came from Bethlehem, but those who 
are wise will understand, and will love to think 
that there is something in this story. 

It is entirely reasonable that the remarkable 
spread of Christianity from twenty to fifty years 
after the Crucifixion, owing chiefly to the labours 
of Paul and his companions, would have extended 
in a natural way through the avenues of travel 
opened up by the finely organised Roman Empire 
as far as Britain. 

A century before Julius Caesar made his tempor¬ 
ary descent on the British coast, the princes of the 
southern British tribes were minting coinages after 
the manner of the Romans, and Caesar himself, 
before he crossed the Channel, had taken the pre¬ 
caution of sending as his agent in advance a British 
prince named Commius, whose acquaintance he 
had made in Gaul. Commius was seized and 
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imprisoned by the patriotic Britons, but was re¬ 
leased after the Roman victory. Evidently Caesar 
knew his man, for after the withdrawal of Caesar 
Commius played a vigorous part in Britain as a 
patriot, and gold coins believed to be his have been 
found with coins issued by his sons, who ruled in 
Britain after him. 


About the time when Christ was bom the British 
King Cunobelin, Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, was 
ruling from St Albans and Colchester in friendship 
with Augustus. Cunobelin was acknowledged by 
the Romans as King of Britain. 


He was a consistent supporter of a conciliatory 
attitude toward Rome throughout his reign, but 
his sons, Garactacus and Togodumnaus, who 
succeeded him, felt that a time of conflict was 
bound to come. Come it did, and quickly, prob¬ 
ably through their own disaffection toward Rome, 
ulus Plautms arrived in 43 a.d. with a Roman 
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allies, particularly Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, 
whose stronghold was at Chichester. 

We have a reference to this ancient British 
chieftain in the pages of a famous Roman historian 
who knew him. Tacitus says of him: “Certain 
districts were assigned to Cogidubnus, a king who 
reigned over part of the country. He lived within 
our own memory, preserving always his faith in¬ 
violate.* * That is, Cogidubnus remained true to 
Rome. Having thus secured a firm base in Britain 
and made more friends farther to the west, Plautius 
followed the Thames eastward and overthrew 
Caractacus in a great battie. For nine years the 
patriot king continued a hopeless resistance, and 
was then betrayed into the hands of the Romans 
and paraded in a Triumph through the streets 
of imperial Rome. 

We see how the Romans recognised the Britons 
as foes whose conquest was a high honour if we 
turn to Tacitus, who gives a description of the 
Triumph in which Caractacus was led in chains 
before the Roman people. We also see that Rome 
and its British colony were not far apart, either in 
sentiment or by travel. 

He had waged war with the Romans for nine 
years. His fame was not confined to his native 
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island; it passed into the provinces, and spread 
all over Italy. Curiosity was eager to behold the 
heroic chieftain. Even at Rome the name of 
Caractacus was in high celebrity. The emperor 
assembled the people to behold a spectacle worthy 
of their view. 

In the field before the camp the Praetorian 
bands were drawn up under arms. The followers 
of the British chief walked in procession. The 
military accoutrements, the harness and rich 
collars which he had gained in various battles, 
were displayed with pomp. The wife of Caractacus, 
his daughter, and his brother followed next. He 
himself closed the melancholy train. The rest 
of the prisoners, struck with terror, descended to 
mean and abject supplications; Caractacus alone 
was superior to misfortune. With a countenance 
still unaltered, not a symptom of fear appearing, 
no sorrow, no condescension, he believed in dignity 
even in ruin. 

Being placed before the tribunal, Tacitus goes on 
to tell us, Caractacus appealed to the chivalry of 
Caesar in a speech which has become for ever 
memorable; it is in all our school books: 

If to the nobility of my birth and the splendour of 
exalted station I had united the virtue of moderation , 
Rome had beheld me not in captivity but as a royal visitor 
and a friend. 

A reverse of fortune is now the lot of Caractacus . The 
event to you is glorious , and to me humiliating. I had 
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arms, and men , and horses; I had wealth in abundance; 
can you wonder that I was unwilling to lose them ? 

The ambition of Rome aspires to universal domination; 
and must mankind by consequence stretch their necks to the 
yoke ? I stood at bay for years. Had I acted otherwise , 
where on your part would have been the glory, and on my 
part the honour ? 

I am now in your power. If you are bent on vengeance 
execute your purpose. The scene will soon be over , and 
Caractacus will sink into oblivion. Preserve my life and I 
shall be, to a late posterity, a monument of Roman clemency. 

Claudius granted him a free pardon, and the 
same to his wife, his daughter, and his brother. 
At the next meeting of the Senate the victory over 
Caractacus was mentioned with the highest 
applause as an event in no way inferior to what had 
been seen in ancient times. 

This scene from the pen of the great historian 
puts Britain and Rome in a right relation with each 
other—easy of access, known to one another, and 
respecting one another; and the next thirty years, 
which would include further wars and at last the 
complete pacification of England under Agricola, 
would enormously increase all forms of intercourse 
between the Capital City and its now peaceful 
British province. We see that there was no lack 
of means for the spreading of whatever news 
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might seem worth spreading, and though Chris¬ 
tianity was yet in its days of persecution, and to 
be a Christian in Rome was a very grave risk, there 
were secret zealots, we may be sure, who would not 
be restrained. And the means of spreading news 
was not difficult. 


The most palpable signs of distinct Roman rule 
in Britain, which began with the arrival of Aulus 
Plautius and his legions, are the splendid roads 
made in all directions, but far earlier are the 
signs of Roman influence, as seen in the fact that 
the British coins long before the Roman conquest 
bore Latin inscriptions. Along those great straight 
roads, holding steadily to the ridges, the legions 
tramped from camp to camp and from town to 
town, and trade followed the eagles as today it 
follows the flag. Soldiers travelled incessantly 
from end to end of the Empire. The famous 
generals saw service everywhere. 


Take the service of Vespasian. He was the 

officer who, under Plautius, led the attack which 

routed Caractacus in Britain. He led a legion in 

Germany. He was a governor in Northern Africa; 

and he was on the point of capturing Jerusalem 

when he was called home again to Rome to be 
Its emperor. 
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Along the roads to Rome came hostages from 
every part of the world where the Empire was at 
war. The children of British chieftains were sent 
to Rome to be held in honourable custody as a 
pledge that their fathers would remain loyal to 
their allegiance. With all this traffic of men of 
war and men in trade, all this outgoing of the 
materials of Roman civilisation, who can doubt 
that whatever was stirring the enthusiasm of men 
would pulsate to the limits of the Empire ? Among 
those pulsations, what could be more certain than 
that the great enthusiasm which in two or three 
generations would shake the religious foundations 
of the Empire would be sure to travel to Britain ? 

Paul was a prisoner in Rome preaching to his 
guards ten years after the release of Caractacus. 
What could be more likely than that they would be 
British guards, recruited, as the custom was, from 
the bravest of the tribes Rome had conquered? 

This brings us to what may well be more definite 
evidence that as early as those later years of Paul 
there were British Christians in Rome who were 
still in touch with Britain and with Paul, and were 
certain to send home the good tidings that had 
become their deepest comfort and their most 

exalted hope. 
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Now let us remember Cogidubnus, the British 
king who reigned in Chichester and believed 
in the Roman civilisation sufficiendy to help 
Aulus Plautius even in his campaign against 
Caractacus. Our sympathies may be with 
Caractacus, but we do not know the reasons 
which guided Cogidubnus. On a tablet of 
Purbeck marble, unearthed when digging for the 
foundations of the Town Hall at Chichester in 
1723, is an inscription telling that the tablet 
belonged to a temple dedicated to Neptune and 
Minerva in favour of the Imperial Roman 
family by Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus , Legate of 
Augustus in Britain , and it is recorded that the donor 
of the site was one Pudens, son of Pudentius. 

It was not unusual at that time for a Roman 
emperor to allow or confer the adoption of his 
names as a recognition of high worth, and Tiberius 
Claudius was the name of the emperor who sent 
Aldus Plautius to invade Britain; the emperor him- 
sel f arrived in Britain to share in the success of 
autius. If Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus had a 
aughter her name by Roman custom would be 
Claudia. What would be more likely than that 
such a daughter might be sent to Rome as an 
honourable pledge of the continued fidelity of 
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King Cogidubnus after Claudius had left Britain, as 
he did almost at once? 

At a later period, but not so late as to disturb 
the possibility of these events, the Roman poet 
Martial in one of his epigrams commemorates the 
marriage in Rome of a centurion named Aulus 
Pudens with a lady named Claudia. 

Claudia , the fair one from a foreign shore, 

Is with my Pudens joined in wedlock's band, 

On them , 0 Hymen , all thy blessings pour. 

And let thy torches wave in either hand; 

0 Concord , bless their couch for evermore. 

Be with them in thy snow-white purity. 

Let Venus grant from out her choicest store 
All gifts that suit that even-balanced tie. 

When he is old may she be fond and true , 

And she in age the charms of youth renew. 

Claudia, says Martial, sprang 

From blue-eyed Britons, yet behold she vies 
In grace with all that Greece or Rome can show 
As born and bred beneath their glowing skies. 

Now we come to what is either a very strange 
coincidence or a most fascinating fact. The last 
writing we have of Paul is his second letter to 
Timothy. It was written at the very close of his 
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incomparable career. He is on his final trial, and 
is expecting death: 

I am now ready to be offered , and the time of my de¬ 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight , I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. 

It is not outside the bounds of possibility, it is 
not an extravagant assumption, that a British lady 
came into the mind of Paul as he wrote those 
famous words, for there follow some greetings from 
Christians in Rome whom Timothy knew: 

Eubulus greeteth thee , and Pudens, and Linus , and 
Claudia , and all the brethren. 

Strange, is it not? Can this be the centurion 
Pudens who married a British Claudia? Can the 
Claudia be a Christian daughter of the king who 
erected a temple at Chichester to the Roman 
deities Neptune and Minerva, and can Pudens be 
the Pudens who gave the land on which the temple 
stood ? Why not ? Is it not most likely that among 
the fruits of Paul’s known ministry in Rome was 
this blue-eyed British lady? 

And, further, among the legendary traditions of 
the Church is the belief that a century later, among 
the first preachers of the glad tidings in England, 
was a Timotheus , son of Pudens . 
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Would it not be fitting that a son of Pudens and 
Claudia should visit the land of which he had heard 
so much during his childhood, and that he should 
be a messenger of Jesus to his mother’s relations and 
to her countrymen in Britain ? 

Again, if Claudia were a hostage sent to Rome 
from Britain, with whom would she be so likely to 
live as with the wife of Aulus Plautius, the general 
who made the alliance with her father ? We know 
something of the wife of Plautius. After he re¬ 
turned from the wars he put away his wife on the 
charge that she had adopted a foreign superstition. 
No punishment was inflicted and no other charge 
was made, but the marriage was annulled. It is 
most probable that the superstition, as judged by 
the Roman law, was the acceptance of Christianity, 
which many Romans regarded as a mad new 
doctrine, preached by an unimportant sect of Jews, 
and not worth the attention of intelligent people. 

If so, we can see how Claudia and Pudens may 
have been drawn into the circle of Paul’s friends. 
By discovering a few details of the lives of this 
Roman and his British wife we can visualise and 
make more real two other of the shadowy figures 
that made up the world in which Paul lived during 
his time of preaching in Rome. And can we 
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doubt that the first coming of Christianity to 
Britain would be by such quiet ways, by such 
devoted Christians in Rome, linked to Britain by 
memory, affection, and kinship? 

It is all very fascinating, and it seems to fit the 
facts of history so far as we know them. 
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